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A TOUR IN CHINA. 


[For some reason, the first of this tour has 
not come to hand |] 
(Continued. ) 


March 7th is the Sabbath which we 
spend at San ‘‘Cheung Fan,” and it 
is largely spent in religious services. 
At half past eleven, we meet as a 
Christian congregation. True, there 
are only seventeen or eighteen pres- 
ent, but they are all Christians—some 
Congregationalists, but most are 
Presbyterians. One belongs to the 
Church Mission, so that we have a 
variety of denomination represented. 
I try to officiate as preacher, but 
there are some Chinese present who 
could do it fgr better than I, for one 
of these, Mo Hing, has preached a 
number of years on the Sandwich 
Islands, as well as also in China; two 
or three others are regular preachers, 
or preachers occasionally. Three or 
four Chinese present have come from 
America. We are glad to meet them, 
and to speak the words of life to 
them. The theme of the discourse is 
on ‘‘Christ Stilling the Tempest,” 
from which some practical lessons 
are drawn to the wants of those pres- 
ent; for their life in China is a tem- 
pestuous one, full of trials and perse- 
cutions, and they need to remember 
that Jesus is present in power to de- 


liver all those that call upon him. 


How was the service conducted? 
Just the same as our services at home, 
except that we spoke and read in 
Chinese. Dr. Thomson is an excel- 
lent help in singing, although some 
of the Chinese words do not fit the 
English tunes, or vice versa. 

After the service is ended, the 
doors are thrown open, and three of 
us preach for three hours to the 
heathen. Some listen with approval, 
but others are not very much pleased 
with the thoughts presented. Chi- 
nese preachers sometimes speak for 
two anda half hours; but an hour, 
or even three-quarters of an hour, is 
sufficient to tire me, and to talk my- 
self out in Chinese. In the evening, 
we hold a regular Methodist class- 
meeting, in which some nine or ten 
persons tell their experiences. We 
all say something, either by way of 
confession, or what: first led us to 
Christ. The thoughts presented cer- 
tainly were not inferior to some of 
those presented in our own home 
prayer-meetings. It was interesting 
to hear how the different ones had 
been led to Christ, and the sorrow of 
heart that was felt over past and 
present sins. All manifested a deep 
interest in those of their families that 
were not yet converted, and the wish 
was expressed that they might early 
be led to Christ. Most every one 
spokeof persecutions endured. Some 
of these proceeded from mothers, 
and others from sisters. One said 
that he had sent a dollar to his older 
sister, and she sent it back again and 
said that she did not want any money 
from the believers in Jesus. Alto- 
gether, it was one of the most pleas- 
ant hours spent together with the 
Chinese that I have experienced in 
China. The great burden of those 
that spoke seemed to be the need of 
the Holy Spirit to revive us, and con- 
vert the heathen about us. 


Monday morning dawns upon us, 
and by it we are reminded that to- 
day we must continue our journey. 
A light breakfast is partaken of, when 
the word comes that we must hasten 
on board of our Chinese craft. Our 
force has increased to eight persons 
—Dr. Thomson, myself, four colpor- 
teurs, one cook and one regular 
preacher. What a bustle and con- 
fusion there is in getting our baggage 
and books all on board. The doctor 
spends his last moments in writing 
another letter to Mrs. T., who is at 
present alone in Macao with her 
three children. It was somewhat 
hard for Mrs. T. to say the good-bye 
in Macao, and she feels the separa- 
tion a great deal more so, because 
their four years in China have been 
full of care, and they have often been 
separated. The doctor goes upon 
this journey more because he wishes 
to find a place where he may do some 
hospital work in the country. for 
the last two years he has been in 
charge of the Canton Hospital, but 
he feels that God does not call him 
to labor there any longer, though he 
has been urged to doso. He feels 
that there are others who can do the 
work there, while he feels a great 
longing for the interior. But the 
letter is written, the good-byes quick- 
_ ly said, and weare on our Chinese 
boat ready to sail. We find that we 
are a great deal too early, but we are 
only so much more like the Chinese 
in so doing; for they will board the 
American steamer for San Francisco 
at 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning, 
when the steamers never sail until 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. But time 
is nothing to the Chinaman. FEoats 
seldom leave on time. In the interior 
of China, where foreign clocks have 
not gone, they still reckon time by 
the different watches. During the 
night there are watehmen who beat 


off the five different beats just as 
regularly as the crier calls out the 
hour in some of our older countries. 
The first watch usually commences at 
7 and ends at 9r.m. The sec- 
ond commences at 9 p. m. and ends at 
11 p. m., and so on during the night. 
I may say that this custom isin vogue, 
even where clocks are already in use; 
but to speak of 1 o’clock or 2 or 
3 o’cloek is not at all Chinese-like, 
because formerly they did not know 
these terms. They speak of morn- 
ing, noon and evening in their com- 
mon intercourse; but if you were to 
tell a real countryman that it was 
9 o’clock, he would stare at you, not 
knowing what you meant. The day 
and night in Chinais usually divided 
in twelve divisions, each division con- 
sisting of two hours. The time from 
11 pv. m. to 1 a. Mm. is called étsz; 1 to 
3 A. M., Chan; 3 to 5 a. M., yan; 5 to 
7Aa.M., man; 7 to 9 a. m., shan; 9 to 
11 a. m., észe; from 11 a. m. tol Pp. m., 
ng; 1 to 3 p.m., ma; 3 to 5 P.M., 
shan; 5 to7p.M., yan; 7 to OP. M., 
sult; 9 toll p.m, hoi. These twelve 
divisions are called the twelve ‘‘hor- 
ary’ signs, and by these time is usu- 
ally reckoned. The time will no 
doubt come when time will altogether 
be reckoned by our standard of 
hours; still it is quite important that 
a person should understand these 
signs in order to be able to under- 
stand the ancient books. Even ‘the 
most recent translations of the Bible 
use these signs. The meaning of 
these signs it might be interesting to 
notice. The first one, /sz, is the 
character for ‘‘son child,” and, hence, 
means ‘‘the beninning,” and is pre- 
sided over by the rat. The second, 
chan, is denoted by an ox, and per- 
sons born in this hour are likely to 
be dull. The third, yan, is repre- 
sented by the famous Chinese tiger, 
of which so much is spoken and 
heard in China. The fourth, man, 
is under the protection of the rabbit. 
The fifth, shan, is denoted by the 
dragon, the national ensign of China, 
which is seen much in Chinese pict- 
ures, national flag, ete. The sixth, 
isze, is under the care of the snake. 
The seventh, ng, is represented by 
the horse. The eighth, mi, is denot- 
ed by the sheep. The ninth, shim, is 
represented by the monkey. The 
tenth, yan, is represented by the 
cock. The eleventh, sut, is denoted 
by the dog. The twelfth, hoi, is rep- 
resented by the boar. I will not go 
into the details of describing these 
12 different kinds of beasts, and in 
what estimation they are held by the 
Chinese; suffice it to say that there is 
a great deal of superstition about 
some of them. Again, the Chinese 
have ten stems, which, used in con- 
junction with the above’ twelve 
orary signs, make sixty different 
names by which so many years are 
denoted; hence the Chinese have a 
year of the same name only once in 
sixty years. But I have wandered 
somewhat from my main purpose in 
detailing the above. Pardon me for 
the digression, but if you should 
find it somewhat dull reading, re- 
member that missionaries are contin- 
ually engaged in such dullness. _ 
We are to ascend a stream, and our 
boat is not very well manned. The 
wind is in our favor fora little time, 
but it soon changes, and then our 
five or six sailors have to seize their 
long poles, and propel the boats with 
these. At the sides of all these 
Chinese passage boats there are 
boards so constructed as to enable 
one to walk upon them. The sailors 
on each side, some three or four, first 
go to the bow of the boat, and on the 
two sides, when they, all together, 
throw their twenty-foot poles perpen- 
dicularly into the water, after which 
they place the end of the pole against 
their shoulders, and thus walk to the 
stern of the boat, pushing with all 
their might, when they raise their 
poles and return again to repeat the 
pfocess. It is very hard work, and 
it is no wonder that Chinese sailors 
very soon contract the rheumatism. 
I have tried this manner of propel- 
ling the boat somewhat myself, and 
Iam always ready to give up after 
five minutes of this sort of work, 
for my shoulders ached from the end 
of the bamboo pole pressing against 
it. At other times the boats are 
sculled along by two large oars at the 
side of the boat. Some five or six 
men are at each oar, pushing -it first 
from them, and then drawing it 
towards them. Usually there are men 
on both sides of the oar. Wherever 
it can be done, the boat is drawn by 
along rope—-say one hundred yards 
long—fastened to the top of a mast 
which is about thirty or forty feet 
high. In such a case, the sailors 
walk on the bank of the stream, but 
very often they are obliged to wade 
in the water up to their loins, and 
this they are obliged to do at all sea- 
sons of the year. Asa usual thing, 


when drawing the boat, are only clad 
with a loin-cloth. This, at first, is 
very shocking to one, but there is 


when it is not too cold, the sailors, |. 


nothing like getting used to it, which ! 


has to be said about more than one 
thing in China. It was only a day 
or two since that the doctor remarked 
that the Chinese were the dirtiest 
people; still that statement is to be 
taken with some degree of allowance, 
as neither he nor I have ever seen the 
worst type of people among the civ- 
ilized people. ‘‘Nothing like being 
used to it,” is an expression often 
used, whether eating after Chinese 
cooking or traveling upon Chinese 
boats. The doctor has complained 
of a sore back every morning for 
some time, on account of the hard 
boards; but I seldom feel any pain 
now, because I am ‘‘used to it”; but 
I remember quite well the time when 
I was very sore every morning after 
rising, in consequence of sleeping on 
the hard boards. After several hours 
of such traveling as above described, 
we arrived at Chik Horn, a city not 
very far from the home of Chu Kam 
(Ju Gam). It has taken us over two 
hours to go six miles, and we could 
have accomplished the journey much 
quicker on foot, if it had not been 
for our baggage, which, with the 
books, is quite heavy. As we reach 
the city of some fifty or sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants, we leave the boat 
and walk through it, selling tracts 
and books. What a jostling we re- 
ceive! Every one pushes against us, 
and the narrow streets do not im- 
prove our condition. Some of the 
ruder persons delight in pushing the 
little boys against us, and others per- 
sist in taking hold of our coat-tails, 
and giving them a sudden jerk. We 
try not to notice, except when some 
burly fellow almost roars in our ear, 
‘** Kill the foreign devil!’ It is, how- 
ever, due to say of the Chinese that 
the better class do not indulge in 
such vulgar language, though they 
really feel the same in their hearts. 
To describe a Chinese mart is a diffi- 
cult task, but it probably brings more 
people together than any other thing, 
except the theater, which seems to 
be an occasion when the gambler and 
fruit-stand holder make large gains. 
Every article of sale, from the sow 
and pig to the cloth and trinkets of 
a family, is here on exhibition. Dry 
and salt fish are one of the-principal 
articles of sale; this is, no doubt, 
owing to the fact of its cheapness, 
and because it is almost universally 
eaten by the Chinese. The nearness 
of the four Yop districts (home of 
the American Chinese) to the sea- 
ag make this article easily procur- 
able. 


(To be continued ) 
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M. C. A. 


A very pleasant entertainment took 
place last Thursday evening at the 
rooms of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Oakland, the special 
feature of which wasa debate be-’ 
tween three members of the Boys 
Branch of the Oakland Association 
and three members of the Branch of 
the San Francisco Association. Quite 
a number of members of the San 
Francisco Boys’ Branch and friends 
interested in their work, attended 
the entertainment. The honors were 
taken by the members of the San 
Francisco Branch. Mr. J. W. 
Reidemann, who was elected at the 
last meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors as General Secretary of the Ger- 
man Branch, took charge of that 
department of the work on Frida 
last, and has entered into it wit 
spirit and zeal. On Thursday even- 
ing, October 7th, a public reception 
will be given Mr. Reidemann, at 
which a number of active Christian 
workers will be present and take 
part in the exercises. Mr. McCoy, 
who has been in attendance upon the 
Convention of the Pacific Northwest, 
held at Astoria, has returned home 
and will be present on this occasion. 
The Committee of Arrangements de- 
sire to extend to all a cordial invi- 
tation to attend. Rev. F. D. Bo-. 
vard addressed young men in the 
Association hall last Sabbath after- 
noon, upon the subject ‘Is Life 
Worth Living?” 


PROHIBITION CANDIDATES. 


Eprrors Paciric: Will ‘J.C H.,” 
who exhorted your readers in last 
week’s issue to ‘‘vote for the friends 
of prohibition everywhere,” but who 
implied that they were to be found 
only in the Republican party, kind- 
ly name in your columns or by pri- 
vate letter the friends of prohibition 
who have a place in the Republican 
ticket inthis State! To many besides 
myself who wish to use their vote to 
the best possible advantage in fur- 
thering the overthrow of the rum 
power, but who lack acquaintance 
with the public men of the State, 
which ‘‘J. C. H. must have, such a 
list would be a valuable aid. Re 
spectfully, A. G. Seaway. 


Dr. Lyman Beecher once replied to 
an inquiry of Dr. Hawes: ‘‘How are 
you getting on?” ‘‘First rate! first 


rate! first rate! ever since I stopped 
trying to run this world.” : 


LETTER FROM MONTANA. 


BY REY. F. D. KELSEY. 


“Did ever you attend a teacher's 
institute? Well, you’d better do so.” 
Many points of interest are brought 
out, of value not alone to teachers, 
but to parents, and all educated or 
intelligent men; especially is this 
true if a genial spirit be present, and 
all are made free to express opinions. 

Such an institute is just closing its 
interesting sessions, led by Miss 
Clarke—a lady of intelligence, edu- 
cation, refinement and ability, whom 
the citizens of Lewis and Clarke 
county chose to be their superin- 
tendent of public schools, notwith- 
standing she can claim relationship 
both to the Caucasian and Indian 
races. | 

Rev. J. D. McMillan, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Deer Lodge College of 
Montana gave the opening address, 
taking as his theme, ‘‘Lessons- from 
History to Educators of the XIX 
Century.” Other lecturers before 
the institute were Professor Davis, 
Mrs, Professor Wylie of Bozeman, 
Professor Howard and Rev. F. D. 
Kelsey of Helena. 

An interesting feature at one of the 
sessions arose out of the following 
incident: The present writer placed 
upon the blackboard eight sentences 
taken from his reading of the last 
week or so, and from two of the 
English classics; these sentences con- 
tained such peculiarities as raised a 
most interesting discussion. One of 
the most perplexing of the sentences, 
taken from Boswell’s ‘‘Life of Sam- 
uel Johnson,” was as follows: ‘‘This 
information, when I wrote, I could 
not give you, and being going soon to 
Litchfield, think it necessary to be 
left behind me.” (Chapter xl.) The 
discussions of these teachers, many 
of them trained and experienced edu- 
cators, demonstrated the chaotic state 
of English grammar. 

In this Territory all teachers are 
compelled by law to attend these in- 
stitutes. The great benefit result- 
ing suggests how much is lost an- 
nually to the cause of Christ by the 
absence of Christian church members 
from our conferences and conven- 
tions. Strange that a law is found 
necessary to enforce the benefits of 
institutes upon teachers; yet stranger 
still is it that any Christian should 
neglect to improve the opportuaities 
for grace, inspiration and wisdom af- 
forded by the annual religious gath- 
erings of his own neighborhood, 
county or state. 

The Campbellites or Disciples of 


| Montana have just closed their Con- 


ference at Missoula, and, on the 
whole, feel encouraged, having in 
three years gone from three churches 
to nine, and from property worh a 
mere pittance to thirty thousand dol- 
lars. 

The ‘‘Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union” of Montana is a quiet, 
hopeful band of Christian women, 
earnest and persistent, whose last 
year’s work sums up much greater 
than any one could imagine.. Nine 
organizations exist, containing a 
sum total of two hundred consecrat- 
ed women, distributing fifteen hun- 
dred tracts and papers, and obtain- 
ing one weoerall and twenty-five 
subscriptions to temperance publica- 
tions. The Helena Organization 
gave a New Year’s reception and din- 
ner to six hundred men at the rooms 
of the Y. M. C. A. They raised 
eighteen hundred dollars for the 
temperance cause here in Montana. 
This makes quite a fair showing for 
a few praying, Christian women in 
this Territory where rum asserts a 
right to reign. 

As for our own denomination, the 
cause is rapidly advancing, and only 
lacks the money to enter new and at- 
tractive and important openings. 
Moreover, there are many regions 
entirely destitute of the gospel. 
Great need is there of general mis 
sionaries whose work should be, not 
the establishment of churches, for 
none could be maintained, but the 
preaching of the gospel to needy 
souls in destitute regions. Within 
a few miles of this city are such des- 
titute regions, for which no feasible 
pian has as yet been devised to give 
them the gospel. 

Per contra, the gospel is not want- 
ed by the very men most needing it. 
One place known to the writer has 
not energy enough to supply a place 
for holding services, even for an of- 
fered and free gospel, which the 
ministers of this city offered to give 
without money and without price. 


From the reports at the recent 
meeting ofthe General Association of 
Congregational] churches of Minneso- 
ta at Minneapolis we learn that the 
summary of resources and gains in 
that State shows 145 churches, with 
128 ministers; six new churches; 9,944 
members; 870 members added on pro- 
fession, 604 by letters; resident mem- 


bership 8,789; children in Sunday- 
schools, 14,542. 
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The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 


OUR THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY. 
OUR ‘‘EBENEZER.” 


This heading seems a fitting ex- 
pression for the result of our anni- 
versary just past, for we are able not 
only to say in a most emphatic way, 
‘*Hitherto the Lord hath helped us,” 
but that this meeting has been a 
‘stone of help” in many ways. It 
may be that some of our auxiliaries 
do not understand the difference be- 
tween our annual meetings and an- 
niversaries. Our annual meetings are 
chiefly business meetings, in which 
we take account of stock, and assure 
ourselves of a safe footing financially. 
Our anniversaries are our yearly 
feasts, to which the tribes come up 
with their reports of work done, 
with their experiences of encourage- 
ment or of trial, and at the same 
time take in new supplies of strength 
and of courage for the year of work 
before us. 

But a peculiar feature of our anni- 
versary is that we are here a part of 
our General Association of the Church- 
es of California, which brings to- 
gether the ministers from all parts of 
the State; and we stand related for 
the time in that peculiar attitude of 
helpfulness in whicha strong, manly 
man and an admiring, trusting wom- 
an stimulate and inspire each other. 
The atmosphere that encircles the 
one is imparted to the other; and so, as 
this meeting of the General Associa- 
tion has been one of peculiar devout- 
ness, one in which we came so near 
to God that there seemed to be one 
common heart-beat through the whole 
assembly, it has been to those of the 
Woman’s Board who were so favored 
as to be present peculiarly ‘‘a stone 
of help.” 

Our afternoon meeting was held in 
the First Baptist church of Wood- 
land, which was courteously opened 
for our use, and being very near to 
the Congregational church was a 
great convenience, which was duly 
recognized by a vote of thanks. 
There were sixty-two ladtes present, 
a part of whom were residents of 
Woodland. These ladies have not 
been heretofore associated with us, 
but find themselves so much interest- 
ed in our work that an auxiliary so- 
ciety will be organized very soon. 
The meeting was opened, as usual, 
with prayer, and song, and the read- 
ing by our President of Isaiah li, 
and followed by one of her admirable 
addresses. Miss Fay then read to us 
a letter from Secretary Alden of the 
American Board, in which we were 
assured that our beloved Miss Gunni- 
son of the Japan Mission should be 
wholly our own, a matter upon which 
there had been some doubt, as we 
have not yet been able to meet the 
entire expense of her outfit. Miss 
Fay also told us of some personal 
testimony she had recently received 
through a traveler of the superior 
character and qualifications of our 
missionary, Mrs. Holbrook of the 
Zulu Mission. Our attention was next 
invited to the reports of our auxiliar- 
ies, a part of which were given by 
delegates present, and a part reported 
by letter through our Home Secretary, 
Mrs. Warren. The following is a 
list of the names of those so report- 
ed: Berkeley, Grass Valley, Los An- 
geles, the First and Second Congre- 
gational churches of Oakland, togeth- 
er with Plymouth-avenue, Market- 
street Branch, and Golden Gate 
churches, Petaluma, Pasadena, Riv- 
erside, Rio Vista, San Francisco— 
First and Third, Plymouth and 
Bethany—Santa Barbara, Stockton, 
Sacramento, Santa Cruz, Saratoga, 
and San Jose; these from California. 
There was also an auxiliary reported 
from Prescott, A. T., for which we 
feel a special sympathy in its isolated 
and lonely condition. They had no 
large things to report this year, but 
we are thankful they have an exist- 
ence, and trust there is a bright fu- 
ture before them. Our Oregon 
Branch, which is only two years old, 
has sent us this year over two hun- 
dred dollars, which we deem a good 
report for them, in so newand hard a 
field. Of their auxiliaries only two 
were reported individually, those of 
Anacortes and Colton. Of the 
work of our own auxiliaries we can- 
not go into detail. The amounts of 
money contributed by each will ap- 


| pear in the report of our Treasurer, 


soon to be published. The general 
tone of the reports was one of regret 
that they could not do more, but at 
the same time there was a purpose 
expressed to do better in the future; 
and we know that where there is a 
sincere, hearty purpose, there will 
be progress; and so we look forward 
to the work of another year with 
strong hope. One thing was espe- 


cially noticeable and stimulating— 
the ge number of juvenile socie- 


ties organized the past year, and the 
enthusiasm with which the 
entered upon their work. They are 
our dependence for the future; but 
one of these must receive special no- 
tice in this column, and that is an or- 
ganization of boys in the Bethany 
church of San Francisco, who meet 
regularly with Mrs. Pond,in her own 
home. We have often mourned over 
the fact that so little was being done 
to educate the boys to missionary 
work. It is not fair or right that the 
boys should be neglected; it is an in- 
justice to them, as well as to the great 
work of the future, and we feel es- 
pecially thankful to Mrs. Pond for 
this beginning. 

The work of our ‘“‘Young Ladies’ 
Branch,” organized a year ago, has 
been a grand success, but will appear 
and speak for itself in this column at 
a future time. In closing the report 
of this afternoon’s work, we offer no 
apology for giving our friends in 
full the report of the San Francisco 
Third church. It is so unique and 
beautiful that you will certainly 
all thank us for so doing: 


The Third church comes so near the last, 
Your patience must be well-nigh past; 

So, briefly here, in limping rhyme, 
Review, with me, our ’ieven-months’ time: 
Each month has quickly slipped away, 
Bringing again our annual day. 


Of all the ‘‘liberal things” we planned, 

From earnest heart and busy hand, 

We bring scant offering—‘‘ ’cause we must.” 
And yet, dear friends, we love the trust. 
We're glad we’re helpers. Nothing great 

Is counted us; at any rate, 

"Tis the grand Board who solid seem, 

With pledges we must all redeem. 


Each little rill has swelled the sum, 

Till thirty and eight hundred come! 

Oh, sing the gladness of the hour! — 
‘*’Tis thine, Redeemer—thine the power!” 
His name we sing! His name we praise! 
To Him our grateful thanks we raise! 


Our “rill’’ of fifty, fair and clear 

(For we’re Home Missions more this year; 
The little Third has burst her cage— 

Her walls too cramped; ‘‘behind the age”)— 
The nickels, dimes and eagles, too— 

Proved what an earnest flock can do, 
Hearing their Shepherd’s voice: “Come all! 
Bring in the tithe, both great and small. 

Do what you can; God asks no more. 

On what you bring, His grace implore.” 


As, one by one, the gifts were brought, 

How great the change ten thousand wrought! 
Our edifice is ample, quite; 

Is light and airy; in God’s sight 

A free-will offering to his name, 

Who guards each consecrated fane. 

No towering spire, no frescoed wall; 

But over and within shall fall 

The blessing promised those who ‘‘fear” 
And “love” and ‘‘recreantly draw near.”’ 


Our President has left our band 

For sunny home in angel-land; 

But, whether here or whether there, 
The mission work will be her care. 
Who now shall fill the honored place? 
What name, what talent, fervor, grace? 
The answer comes with quick acclaim— 
The well-loved and familiar name 

Of her who proved and tried has been. 
We ask you now, who know her well, 
To give us joy, and frankly tell 

Who better could our ladies lead 

Than Mrs. Parker! She’ll succeed! 


Yes, glad we’re helpers, glad we’re here, 
With all the helpers true and dear. 

We'll cheer you on, we'll bid God-speed, 
In woman’s work—blest work, indeed! 
‘*Work never done”—ah! ne’er so true 
As we repeat the story new 

Of Jesus’ love to sisters dear, 

Whose darkness turns to morning clear 
While we unfold the sacred page—- 
Earth’s light of life, from age to age! 


Pacific Board——dear, honored band! 
In faith and hope, with you we stand. 
We bring our tribute—’tis but love, 
And yet its spring is from above. 
Brave toilers in the Master’s name, 
God’s smile is more than earthly fame. 
His benediction on you rest! 

“In blessing others you are blest.” 


And now what shall we say of our 
grand finale to this memorable feast 
of the year 1886, the evening meet- 
ing. The beautiful address of our 
honored President, Miss Fay, read 
in > seen as also the reports of the 
different Secretaries, read by each 
one so modestly, yet so effectively, 
you will see in due time, and we hope 
also the address of Gen. O. O. How- 
ard, so full of inspiring facts, having 
himself recently visited many of our 
missionary stations; but the grand 
enthusiasm and inspigation of the 
evening can never be put into words. 
The Rev. Mr. Rea of Oakland and 


‘Rev. Mr. Merrill of Sacramento led 


us in prayer; the Rev. Mr. Marty of 
Petaluma read from the Sacred Page, 
and Dr. Barrows of San Francisco 
introduced the exercises of the even- 
ing in one of his stirring speeches, 
and at the close made an appeal for 
contributions with such inimitable 
humor and impulse as secured for 
us the handsome sum of sixty dollars 
as our mentee for the coming year. 

But over and aboveand through all 
this was the halo of that mysterious, 
invisible Presence and Power which 
came down to us from those memora- 
ble hours of praise and prayer in the 


ize that the Spirit of the living God 
was indeed in our very midst. That 
the savor of this meeting may be dif- 
fused through all our auxiliaries, in all 
the length and breadth of our Coast, 
is our earnest prayer. 


. M. L. Merarrr, 
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Park-street church. At the close of 
his sermon yesterday morning he 
announced to his congregation that 
he had declined this call. Before 
reading the text of the letter which 
he had sent to Chicago, Dr. Withrow 
said: ‘‘My first impulse upon re- 
ceiving this call was to say frankly 
to you that I would accept, because, 
having been in this pulpit for ten 
years, I did not know but another 
teacher and leader might better do 
the work. For ten weeks and more 
the matter has been upon my heart. 
It is settled. I remain. Simply be- 
cause, first of all, our relations as 
astor and people are so entirely 
appy that I can, and you have so 
earnestly requested it. And last, 
though not least, because I have in 
my hand and heart, I cannot venture 
to say how many, emphatic and rea- 
soned requests from eminent breth- 
ren of the ministry and laity in every 
New England State that I abide 
where I am at a juncture like the 
present. Although the inducements 
and attractions that drew me were 
very strong, my hope is that I have 
got at ‘the will of the Lord.’ I say 
not that I have, but only that I hope 
I have. I am confident that the 
fathers were as able to understand 
the oracles of God and the events of 
his providence and the condition of 
his fallen children as any living son 
who may seem to know more. God 
does not change. Human nature is 
not changed by changing times. If 
ever the Bible was the Word of God 
it stillis. And so long as it has not 
been shown that such as have given 
it the highest honor as wholly his 
Word have ever been debased in ig- 
norance or degraded in moral sense 
by believing so; therefore I shall not 
adopt the notion, which is being now 
circulated so industriously, that it 
only ‘contains the Word of God.’ 
And, further, the old faith I have in 
the infallible authority and plenary 
inspiration of the Bible extends to 
its leading doctrines. I believe in 
the trinity, as the evangelical Church 
of Christendom has believed it, and 
in the lost and ruined condition of 
our race, and the perishing need that 
every soul has who is not already re- 
generated to become regenerated by 
accepting Christ as his Saviour. I 
reverently, and with ever increasing 
gratitude, accept and believe what 
some have scoffingly called ‘a bloody 
theology.’ And if the time should 
ever come when I cannot sing, ‘There 
is a fountain filled with blood,’ in 
the same sense that I know, and you 
know, that evangelical Christendom 
means it, then I will announce my 
defection, and depart to where there 
’ are pulpits provided for such as be- 
gin by denying that ‘we have re- 
demption through his blood.’ And 
1 ea lastly, I believe that to every intelli- 
mie gent moral agent there is given such 
a knowledge of the difference between 
tie right and wrong, that if he will fol- 
F low the right as God gives him light 
he shall be saved; and that every such 
one as does not will ‘go away into 
| everlasting punishment’ at death. 
ie These, then, are some leading mat- 
mie ters of belief with me. They have 
: been preached in love and without 
compromise in this pulpit for the 
last ten years. Upon them the smile 
of Providence has rested all the 
. while we have lived together in a 
 ; harmony which has not had a jar.” 
: The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions held a 
meeting at its rooms, Congregational 
House, last Thursday afternoon, to 
bid farewell to a number of: ladies 
and gentlemen—thirteen in all— 
about to make their home in foreign 
lands for the purpose of Christian 
work. Rey. Dr. Clarke, senior For- 
eign Secretary, addressed the travel- 
ers. Short speeches were made by 
. Rev. C. F. Montgomery, Rev. Dr. 
ia Gordon of Japan, Rev. L. 8. Craw- 
| ae ford, Rev. N. W. Mead, Rev. Cyrus 
: Hamlin, D.D., Rev. George W. 
Wood of Constantinople, Rev. M. 
Brown, Rev. J. Patten of West New- 
ton—all of which contained words of 
encouragement and advice. Among 
the number of new missionaries are 
seven young ladies, four of whom 
are graduates of colleges, as follows: 
Miss Lizzie S. Webb, Drury College, 
Missouri; Miss Grace Greenough, 
Smith College, Northampton, and 
the Misses Marion E. Sheldon and 
Julia Bissell of Wellesley College. 
These ladies go to take positions in 
the seminaries of Brouse, Adabazar, 
Adana and Mardin in Turkey, and 
Ahmednagar in India. The field of 
labor of the remaining missionaries | 
will cover Central Turkey, Japanand | 
India. 


| | 1 JOTTINGS FROM THE HUB. 
Bosron, Sept. 20, 1886. 
Nearly three months ago the Third 
et! | » | Presbyterian church of Chicago ex- 
tended a call to Dr. Withrow of the 
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are aware. Nothing like it exists 
country, so faras known. Many at- 
tempts have been made to do the 
same thing in other places, but the 


attempts have come to naught. This 


which has for its object two princi- 
} pal things: First, it undertakes to 
t do a work in relation to clergymen 
Be and churches somewhat analogous to 
: te that which is done by the mercantile 
eee agencies in relation to manufacturers 
and dealers. It is a bureau of in- 
formation. Thus, a church is think- 
ing of calling a certain preacher to 
become its pastor. But, before the 
final action has been taken, some- 
body hears rumors that there was 
some trouble. between the ‘‘candi- 
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ind 


of whose existence very few people | 


anywhere else in this or any other | fluence. 


be | There is an institution in Boston | 
| excuses can blot it out. 


institution is the ministerial bureau, | 


date” and his former parish in, let us 
say, Iowa. Thereupon, a discreet 
committee calls at the office of the 
bureau. The books are opened. By 
the index the name of the clergyman 
is found, and the volume and page 
which contains his record—all known 
and obtainable facts concerning him, 
his birthplace, parentage, education, 
ordination, residence and pastoral 
settlements,ecclesiastical proceedings 
relating to him, and copies of all im- 
portant documents, written or print- 
ed, which can throw light on the 
question of his fitness. _ Where 
deemed necessary, private corre- 
spondence has been had with church 
officers and leading citizens, and the 
letters are on file as a part of the 
case. Or, it may be that there has 
been no word or whisper against the 
‘‘candidate”; yet the church propos- 
ing to call him wishes fuller knowl- 
edge or some judicious advice. Then 
the bureau stands ready to afford this 
or suggest the names of those who 
can. Secondly, the bureau is a sup- 
ply agency. This work, again, is of 
two kinds. A church whosé pulpit 
is vacant may apply directly for aid 
in filling it. On the roll of the bu- 
reau are the names of many clergy- 
men who would like permanent 
places. From this list a selection is 
made, according to the best judg- 
ment of the management; due regard 
being had to the mutual circum- 
stances, such as size of the church, 
whether in city or country, salary 
offered, etc.; on the other side, repu- 
tation of the preacher, previous suc- 
cess, age and public and social gifts. 
When the selection has been made, 
the fortunate, or unfortunate, ‘‘can- 
didate” is assigned for the next Sun- 
day to preach in the vacant pulpit. 
If he makes a favorable impression 
he is invited to come again. If not 
the same process of deliberation, 
consultation and selection is repeat- 
ed. Perhaps, however, the second 
of the two kinds of work which is 
done as a supply agency is that in 
which the general church-going pub- 
lic is likely to feel the greatest inter- 
est. This consists in sending out 
ministers to preach for one or more 
Sundays where no ‘‘candidates” are 
wanted. The pastor of a church is 
in feeble health, and is to be away. 
Or, in another case, a pastor has been 
called, has accepted, but cannot 
come for a few weeks. Or, again, all 
efforts to agree on a pastor have 
failed, the church is at ‘‘sixes and 
sevens,” and decides to make no 
further efforts to secure a pastor at 
present, but still to maintain public 
worship. In all such cases the bu- 
reau is liable to be called upon to 
furnish the temporary preachers. 
There is a _ considerable class of 
clergymen in Boston and its suburbs 
who are engaged in literary work, or 
are residing here for a hmited time 
to secure special educational advan- 
tages for their families, or it may be 
are pursuing special lines of research 
for which the great libraries furnish 
peculiar facilities. And these men 
are glad of the opportunity to preach 
here or there on Sunday, while being 
left free for their chosen work dur- 
ing the week. It often happens, 
therefore, that a small country church 
will have its pulpit filled again and 
again by men of far greater ability 
than could be obtained for any pos- 
sible salary which the church could 
offer a settled pastor. Partly for this 
reason some churches depend on the 
bureau for special supplies each week 
year after year. The ministerial bu- 
reau was organized in 1874. Its 
work has grown from small begin- 
nings until for the first Sunday in 
the present month the first entry of 
the name of a church to be supplied 
with a preacher was numbered 8,201, 
reckoning from the start twelve years 
ago. During the month of August 
last the number of supplies was 140. 
On the list of men who filled these 
places in August are the names of 
some of the most famous clergymen 
in the country, whose places of resi- 
dence include ten States, beginning 
with Brooklyn, N. Y., and ending 
with San Francisco, Cal. The 
unique work above described is not 
carried on without some grotesque 
and some painful incidents. Who- 
ever wants to see a study in a certain 
phase of human nature, let him drop 
in at the library of the Congrega- 
tional House, corner of Beacon and 
Somerset streets, on a Saturday after- 
noon. But, upon the whole, it is 
the testimony of those who are in a 
position to judge that the Boston 
ministerial bureau is doing a rare, 
difficult and needed work in a sig- 
nally successful way. Amicus. 


No matter what apology is made 
for sensational journalism it has nev- 
er yet repressed crime nor increased 
the decencies of life nor the safety 
of society. Ethically, it is on a par 
with indecent literature and pictures, 
and has an equally corrupting in- 
This is the truth, and no 
We do not 
allow our young children to read 
_ books which go into the prurient de- 
tails of crime, nor those which ban- 
ish the fig-leaf, and why should they 
get the same things strained through 
the salacious fancy of a newspaper 


, writer.— Alta. 


i There are fifteen German Reform- 


ed churches in Philadelphia, six of 
‘which hold services in English and 
/nine in German. 


| Qin is to be ovecome,. not so much 
by maintaining a direct opposition to 
itas by cultivating opposite princi- 
ples... 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN UTAH, 


The Congregationalists were pio- 
neersin Christian anti-Mormon work, 
sending their first missionary, the 
Rev. Norman McLeod, to Salt Lake, 
in December of 1864. A little more 
than two years later, the Episcopali- 
ans opened a mission in the same 
city, with the Rev. D. S. Tuttle as 
Bishop. With the opening of the 
first Pacific Railroad, in 1869, the 
Presbyterians followed, the Method- 
ists the year after, with the Roman 
Catholics not far behind. The Bap- 
tists broke ground in 1872, but soon 
suspended work, nor made a perma- 
nent beginning until 1881, while the 
Lutherans postponed their entrance 
into Utah until 1883. Tothese seven 
denominations, which, outside of 
Salt Lake, Ogden, and a few other of 
the larger cities, have each exclusive 
occupation of fields, should be named 
the Josephite Mormons, who reject 
the rule of John Taylor, abhor polyg- 
amy, and believe heartily in obeying 
the law. These, several years since, 
began to send their elders to call 
back their apostate brethren to the 
first principles of Joseph Smith’s 
gospel. 

It was early discovered that Chris- 
tian schools would be invaluable as 
adjuncts to church work, and Bishop 
Tuttle founded St. Mark’s within a 
few months of his arrival. The 
Methodists made an educational be- 
ginning in 1870. In 1875 the Pres- 
byterians opened schools in both 
Salt Lake and Mt. Pleasant, and be- 
gan at once and rapidly to increase 
the number. Salt Lake Academy 
was founded in 1878, under Congre- 
gational auspices; the year after sev- 
eral schools of lower grade were 
started in neighboring settlements, 
and a year or two later the New West 
Education Commission pushed vigor- 
ously forward. 

Progress for the first ten years was 
meager, and painfully slow, as well 
as gained at terrible expenditure of 
spiritual force. The Mormon Church 
was most bitter and unrelenting in 
its opposition, and the Mormon mind 
and heart were found to be full of 
idols. Probably more than half the 
gains have been within six or eight 
years. A few statistics will give a 
view of results, so far as figures can 
set them forth. 

The Episcopalians have purchased, 
and own in buildings, etc., real es- 
tate worth $140,000, the Presbyteri- 
ans $130,000, the Congregationalists, 
Methodists and Catholics about $75,- 
000 each, the Baptists $25,000, and 
the Lutherans $5,000. And the edu- 
cational and religious institutions 
costing thus to found not -less than 
$500,000 in the aggregate, are main- 
tained at a cash outlay of at least 
$150,000 a year. Thus the Congre- 
gationalists are now expending annu- 
ally in Utah $45,000, the Presbyteri- 
ans $42,000, and the Methodists $21,- 
000. Within twenty years not less 
than one million dollars have been 
devoted by the Christian churches of 
the United States to the moral and 
intellectual regeneration of Utah. 

Seventy-eight schools are main- 
tained, of which ten have an academ- 
ical side, and altogether give occupa- 
tion to 175 teachers, and instruct 
each year not less than 7,000 chil- 
dren and youth, drawn largely from 
Mormon families. The Presbyteri- 
ans have 31 schools, with 54 teachers 
and 1,900 scholars; the Congregation- 
alists have 28 schools, 49 teachers 
and 1,750 scholars respectively; the 
Episcopalians have 5 schools, 25 
teachers and 763 scholars; the Meth- 
odists have 10 schools, 15 teachers 
and 806 scholars. The direct benefit 
of these schools is incalculable, but 
the indirect results are even greater. 
The Mormons, being compelled to 
compete, bestir themselves to secure 
a higher grade of teachers, to im- 
prove their teaching methods, and 
lengthen their school year by several 
months. 

And, finally, to crown all, 48 
churches have been gathered, minis-. 
tered to by 52 clergymen, and con- 
taining a membership of 1,648, or, 
including 850 Catholics and 350 Gos- 
pelites—2,848. In the Sunday-schools 
are gathered 4,790 children, not in- 
cluding the two denominations just 
named. If, to the 175 teachers, con- 
secrated women, and many of them 
from the best houses and educational 
institutions of the East, and to the 
52 ministers, as a rule men of rare 
devotion, we add, as we should, some 
40 wives of ministers bearing their 
full share of burdensome toil, and 11 
other women wholly given to mis- 
sionary work, we shall have a total of 
almost 300 representatives of the 
churches applying themselves heart 
and soul to the redemption of this 
single Territory. 

At first the enforcement of the Ed- 
munds bill against polygamy causing 


intense excitement, and _ kindling’ 


prejudice to a flame, hindered se- 
riously the progress of both church 
and school. work. Strictest orders 
were given that children should be 
taken from the ‘‘Gentile” schools, 
and in numerous cases through ab- 
ject fear of ecclesiastical penalty the 
mandate was for a season obeyed. 
Preaching audiences, too, fell off. 
But, for a year, the growth in attend- 
ance has been steady and quite gen- 
eral. Many seem ready to break 
with the church, and will as soon as 
it is made certain beyond a perad- 
venture that the arm of the Govern- 
ment is irresistible, and the nation 


theocratic rule must go. Religious 


interest unwonted and almost un- | 


is determined that polygamy and | 


Nor can it be counted other than 
exceedingly fortunate, and highly 
providential, that for years before the 
courts were in readiness to make 
savage assault, and compel the Mor- 
mon Church to conform to decency 
and to the moral sense of Christen- 
dom, and so to break the pernicious 
power of the priesthood, men and 
women of mighty faith and prayer 
were preparing instrumentalities by 
which the people, sorely deluded and 
long oppressed, might be rescued 
and won to the light of intelligence 
and to the blessed freedom of a pure 
gospel. Surely, with such forces 
co-operating, and the divine Spirit 
inspiring all and lending might, a 
better day is at hand for Utah of evil 
name.—IJndependent. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 


PACIFIC BRANCH OF THE CHAUTAUQUA LIT- 
ERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


The summer is over and gone, with 
its vacations and recreations. The 
cool autumnal days will soon be here, 
with their lengthening evenings, sug- 
gestive of intellectual work, and now 
the Chautauqua Literary ‘and Scien- 
tific Circle, the People’s College, 
opens its doors and invites all to 
enter. It is a school at home; a col- 
lege for one’s own house. A hun- 
dred thousand names are enrolled in 
its membership. It has put educa- 
tional influence, atmosphere and am- 
bition into thousands of homes. The 
course embraces simple, instructive, 
and entertaining reading, in ancient 
and modern history and literature, in 
physical, mental and moral science, 
and in all matters that pertain to a 
true life. Itis unsectarian and un- 
sectional, promoting good fellowship 
and fraternity, and giving help to the 
home, the Church, and the State. 
All are alike welcome to its fellow- 
ship. Persons may join the C. L. S. 
C. for one year. The full course re- 
quires four years. Even after grad- 
uation one may continue to read va- 
rious interesting courses, and thus 
add seals to his diploma. It is an 
easy thing to join the C. L. 8. C.— 
no preliminary examination is re- 
quired; members are only expected to 
fill out certain simple memoranda 
year after year, and forward them to 
the central office at Plainfield, N. J. 
A careful reading of the books and of 
the required readings in the Chautau- 
quan is all that is necessary in order 
to graduate. The ('hau/lauquan is 
the organ of the C. L. S. C., and is 
published by Dr. T. L. Flood, Mead- 
ville, Penn.; price $1,50 per annum. 

The Pacific Coast Branch of the C. 
L. S. C. was organized in 1879 by 
Dr. John Vincent, the National Pres- 
ident of the Society. Its design is 
to further all the interests of the So- 
ciety upon thisCoast. The Secretary. 
Mrs. M. H: Field, San Jose, Cal., has 
at hand all needed information, mem- 
bership blanks, local Circle manuals, 
etc., and will answer promptly all 
correspondents. C. L. 8. C. books 
can be procured from J. B. Hill, 1087 
Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


An adjourned meeting of the Board 
of managers was held at the Bible 


‘House, on Thursday, September 9; 


1886. Grants of books to the value 
of $7,850 were made for distribution 
through colportage and other agen- 
cies, at home and in foreign lands. 
Letters were presented from all the 
Society’s agents in foreign lands, 
with communications concerning the 
circulation of the Scriptures, and the 
various hindrances which are encount- 
ered in carrying out their work. 

Mr. Loomis refers to the preval- 
ance of cholera in Yokohama; Dr. 
Gulick makes brief mention of the 
outbreaks of violence against foreign 
missionaries in Szechuen, in which 
one of the Society’s agents is rumor- 
ed to have suffered loss; Mr. Hamil- 
ton speaks of the embarrassment ex- 
perienced in Mexico in consequence 
of the recent excitement on the bor- 
der; Mr. Brown reports a six weeks’ 
trip to the province of Parana; Mr. 
Milne had gone from Bogota to Hon- 
da, in Colombia, making frequent 
sales of Scriptures on the way; Mr. 
Whipple reports the work done by 
colporteurs in Persia, and Dr. Bliss 
concerning affairs in Constantinople. 
Mr. McKim, in Cuba, is making 
steady sales and meeting with encour- 
agement. ‘Two Societies in Kansas 
were recognized as auxiliaries. The 
receipts in August were $46,156 05; 
issues from the Bible House during 
the same month, 56,430 volumes. To- 
tal receipts since April 1st, $203,- 
486 11; issues since April Ist, 418,- 
578 volumes. 


LITERATURE FOR Sartors.—Now, as 
the fleet of wheat ships are leaving 
this port for Europe,a voyage of 
some four months or more, it is de- 
sired that each crew should have a 
package of good reading matter for 
use on the voyage. Work in this 
line is being done by the Mariners’ 
church, corner Sacramento and 
Drumm streets, but the workers find 
the demand greatly exceeds the sup- 
ply, and would be pleased to receive 
donations of any good reading—sec- 
ular or religious, papers or magazines 
—from the friends of seamen for this 
purpose. Packages may be sent in 
care Mariners’ 
58 Sacramento street. 


As they for a single slight infirmi- 
ty take physic to repair their health 
do rather impair it; so they who, for 
every trifle are eager to vindicute their 


dreamed of has marked the season character, do rather weaken it.—WMa- 


: just closing. 


80 nN. 


Reading Room, |. 


An address by United States At- 
torney, William H. Dickson at Salt 
Lake City, before the Grand Army 
of the Republic excursionists, ought 
to be spread broadeast over the coun- 
try. As specimen facts, Mr. Dick- 
son gives the following: ‘‘I can point 
you to a place in Utah called a home, 
where a man dwells with three sisters, 
and calls eath sister his wife, 1s rear- 
ing children by each of the three, 
and all dwell under the same roof, 


called by the sacred name of home. 


I can point you to another place, al- 
most within a stone’s throw of this 
building, where a man is dwelling 
under the same roof with a mother, 
a daughter, and a grand-daughter, 
calling each by the sacred name of 
wife, and has begotten children by 
each of them.” As specimens of the 
perjury which Mormonism authorizes 
and commits, Mr. Dickson mentions 
the case of a woman who declared on 
oath that her daughter, living in her 
home, was married and was a mother, 
but that she did not know who was 
her daughter’s husband. Such per- 
juries the church defends and praises. 
—The Independen'. 


Food 
INE AICS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s 
milk. No other food answers so perfectly in 
such cases. It causes no disturbance of diges- 
tion, and will be relished by the child. 


In Cholera Infantum 
This PRE-DIGESTED and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


For Invalids 
IT IS A PERFECT NUTRIENT, IN EITHER 
CHRONIC OR ACTUTE CASES. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach. In 
DYSPEPSIA, and in all wasting ciseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 Meals for $1.00. 
Sold by all Druggists—25c, 50c, $1.00. 
0S” A valuable pamphlet on *‘The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invalids ’’ free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever,orChills and Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirectionsare strictly followedand carried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficultand 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 

not require I aid to keep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
uire acathartic medicine, after having takes 
ree or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
have DR.JOHN stamp on each 
Bottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the right te 
Ranufacture and sell the original JOHN J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle do not 
vurchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. BUisks, 
Manufacturer and Vender of 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 
Pffice, 881 Main St.. LOUISVILLE, EE 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


* 


505 O ay Sr. (cor. Sansome), San Franoisco’ 


Magazines, newspapers, music, and every 


variety of binding, from the plainest to the 
most ornamental. 


HOME SEMINARY. 
(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San. Jose, Cal. 
WILL BEOPEN AUGUST 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Oonversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsmay, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 


For information apply to M. 8S. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pzor. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooanr, Oak- 
| 
: usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


REV. H. E. = PRINCIPAL, 


Academic and Prepara Departmen ts. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. JEWETT, Principal. 


MILL SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886, 


REOPEN 


o>” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. C. T. Malls, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINARY CouRsE of Study remains unchanged. 


To Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of Presicent Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: “The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman-Class 
during the month of July 1886.” 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. | 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICESON, 414 Olay 8t., 8. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox. Proprietor: or 
Miss Frances A Dean, Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 
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The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys. 


GRAND AVE., BET. SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
STS., LOS ANGELES. CAL. 


HE FALL TERM WILL OPEN ON SEP- 
tember 23, 1886. For circulars and fur- 
ther information address 


McPherron Bros. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


157 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. : 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


ULASSIC COLLECTIONS 
OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


The following elegant and correct editions of 
celebrated musical works are in constant de- 
mand by good players. 


Beethoven's Sonatas, Lebert and Von Ba- 
low edition. In paper, 2 vols. each, $3.00 
The same in Cloth, embossed 2 vols. | 
each $6.00 


Chopin’s Mazurkas. In paper, $1.00 
Ghopin’s Nocturnes. Cloth, $1.50, pa- 

per. 60 cts. 
Chopio’s Waltzes. Cloth, $1.25, pasper, 50 cts 
Schumann’s Album. Op. 68 and 15 pa- 


per, $1.00 
Sonatinen Album, Fingered by Kohler. 

Cloth $1.50, paper, 75 
Clementi’s Sonatinas, Op. 36, 37 & 38. 


paper, 50 
Kohler’s Kinder (children’s’) Album. 


cts, 


paper 75 cte. 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without words. 
Cloth, $1.50, paper, $1.00 


The above books, with the exception of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, are reprints of Peters’ 
celebrated editions of the same works, and are 
extra good and correct editions, and faithful 
copies of the originals. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
0. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


— 
a A Select School for Young Ladies. | 
| 
| 
| 
Book Binders | Paper Balers 
Blank Book Manufacturers. 


~ 
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THE PAcIFICO: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Heme Circle. 


WANTED. 


Wanted—-io plaves of folly and sin, 
Courage, these wayward souls to win; 
Voices, to tell them of Jesus’ love; 
Faith, that points to the rest above. 


Wanted—yes, in the homes of the poor, 
Christian love, to open the door; 
Gentle hearts, to soothe the pain 
That to the needy comes oft and again. 


Wanted—in the business hours of man, 
The Golden Rule in each trade to plan; 

In all that we say, whatever we do, 

That the love of God may shine all through. 


Wanted-—-grace to bear each loss; 
Trials, to burn the gold from the dross; 
Will, to bow in obedience mild 

To the rule of Christ, as a little child. 


Wanted—-wisdom, peaceable, pure, 

To know the soul’s deep sin and cure; 
Perfect trust in a loving God, 

Walking the path our Saviour trod. 


Wanted-—-to be kept from evil here; 
To live in His love without a fear—- 
Nothing to know but His will divine, 
And that I am His, and He is mine. 
Nashville Banner. 


TOILERS OF THE CITY. 


BY CLARA MARSHALL. 


Miss Wolfe used to say that, in her 
case, the prayer of righteous Agur 
had been answered, as she had neith- 
er poverty nor riches. Her inherited 
income was large enough to enable her 
to make her home in a comfortable 
apartment-house and to furnish new 
dresses before her old ones became 
noticeably shabby; while her salary 
as City Missionary provided her with 
the means of indulging, to some ex- 
tent, in the luxury of doing good. 
Her friends, the Nevilles, who occu- 
pied rooms in the same house with her, 
and at whose table in the adjoining 
restaurant she always had _ her 
place, complained that she was too 
busy a woman to make a satisfactory 
neighbor. ‘‘You don’t give us our 
share of your time,” said Lou Neville 
to herone day. 
mamma only yesterday that you only 
condescend to visit people who live 
in tenement-houses.” 

‘There you were mistaken,” return- 
ed Miss Wolfe. ‘‘I went this morn- 
ing to see Mrs. Horton, and I am sure 
she does not live in a tenement- 
house.” 

‘““‘Went to see Mrs. Horton, did 
you? Well, I wouldn’t have counted 
her among your—your patients, or 
whatever you call them, certainly.” 

“T went to Mrs. Horton’s on a beg- 
ging expedition. I wanted a pair of 
Charlie Horton’s shoes.” 

‘Well you are a brave beggar! 
Mrs. Horton has such a way of sail- 
ing in and out of church, and she 
and her children dress so like the 
Solomon family in all their glory, 
that I shouldn’t dare to go near them.” 

“That was the very reason why I 
went. The children have such a 
spick and span look that I knew 
there would be plenty of cast-off 
shoes and other wearables in the 
house. I had missed little Johnny 
Staples from Sunday-school, and 
when I went to look him up, and a 
long way up it was, too—five flights 
of stairs in a tenement-house; his 
mother informed me that she could 
not let a child of hers go bare-footed 
to Sunday-school. ‘I’m real sorry, 
ma’am,’ said she, ‘but I can’t afford 
to buy shoes for him, even at the sec- 
ond-hand shop. You see his father 
sprained his ankle three weeks ago, 
and ain’t donea stroke of work since. 
Before then we done well enough, as 
he was big and strong and could al- 
ways git work of one sort or another, 
but since he has been laid up, we 
have nothing to depend on but what 
Annie earns. That is little enough, 
dear knows, though she works at 
them roses and pinks from 5 o’clock 
in the morning till late at night.’ 

*¢<Can Annie be a florist?’ thought 
I, as I glanced around the room. 

«She ain’t in here, ma’am,’ said 
Mrs. Staples, answering my glance. 
‘She is in the next room; if she stay- 
ed in here the children would hang 
around her, and maybe finger her 
work with sticky fingers, and spoil 
it. You can goin and see her if you 
like. She can talk and work at the 
same time unless it is something aw- 
ful particular she is doing.’ | 


‘“‘T accepted the invitation and found 
the daughter in an inner room, little 
larger than a good-sized closet, light- 
ed by a window that, I suppose, Mrs. 
Staples had no time toclean. Annie 
was a tall slip of a girl, about six- 
teen years old, paleand round-shoul- 
‘dered, Across her lap lay a long 
piece of silk-velvet, stamped. with 
patterns for slippers, and on the ta- 
ble beside her was a great pile of 
bright-colored silks. 

pretty work!’ said [. ‘I 
wish I had some of it to do myself, 
and time in which to do it.’ 

‘‘*Yes, this isa pretty pattern,’ she 
replied, ‘but there isso much work 
in it that Icannot work more than a 
dozen pairs to-day, and I shall have 
to sit up till 11 o’clock to do that.’ 

““*You don’t mean to tell §me,’ 
said I, ‘that you can work a dozen 
pair of slippers in one day?’ 

ma’am, I can,’ replied she; 
‘that is, when I can get myself waked 
up early enough.’ 

“<<«And what are you paid for them?’ 
asked I. 

‘« ‘Seventy-five cents a dozen for 
this kind. Those without so much 
work on them are fifty cents a dozen, 
and there are some that are only thir- 
ty cents a dozen; but they don’t often 
give me that kind, as I am a pretty 
good worker.’ 

‘“‘*For whom do you work?’ asked 


was saying to- 


‘**For Madame X—, on East Y 
street,’ she replied. ‘You must have 
noticed her place if ever you passed 
that way. It has large windows, fill- 
ed with different designs for lace- 
work and embroidery. 

‘‘T had noticed the place; and I 
had seen Madame X— herself, sweep- 
ing through her show-room, with a 
dozen rings on her gouty-looking 
fingers, any of which must have cost 
more than Annie received for a year’s 
hard work. It was useless, though, 
to mention such things to Annie, so 
I only said that I had seen the place, 
and then went on to remark that she 
(Annie) was the most skillful em- 
broiderer I had ever seen-——no great 
praise, by the way,as, until then, I 
had seen amateurs only. After watch- 
ing her motions a little while, I went 
back to the other room, where, be- 
fore leaving, I took a good look at 
little Johnny’s bare feet. I judged 
that Charlie Horton’s shoes would fit 
them, and so they did.” © 

‘‘Mrs. Horton gave them, then?” 

‘‘Of course she did! And seemed 
to feel grateful to me for mentioning 
the matter. When well-to-do people 
mean well, it is charity, sometimes, 
to let them know how they may dis- 
pose of their superfluities—that is, 
how they may do so with discretion; 
and before I left I increased Mrs. 
Horton’s obligations to me. We 
were speaking about her painting— 
she is a dabbler in water-colors—and 
she showed me a design for a pair of 
slippers, anda most elaborate affair 
it was. ‘The slippers are for my 
mother,’ said she, ‘and if I had time, 
I would work them myself; but, as it 
is, I shall have to send them to Ma- 
dame X—,’ 

«Don’t send them to Madame 
X—, or to Madame Any One Else,’ 
said I. ‘Do away with the middle- 
woman for once!’ 

‘‘Then I told her about Annie Sta- 
ples, and the consequence was that 
for working one pair of slippers 
Annie will receive fifty cents instead 
of six cents and a-half; and Mrs. 
Horton’s mother ought to prize them 
all the more for it.— Lend a Hand. 


— 


A GIRL’S VOICE. 


Miss Mulock says in her ‘‘King 
Arthur” that ‘‘a pleasant voice is even 
better to live with than a pretty face.” 
In this she echoes Shakespeare’s sen- 
timent where he says of Cordelia, 
‘‘Her voice was ever soft, gentle and 
low—an excellent thing in woman.” 
The need of cultivating a pleasant 
voice is thus emphasized in a new 
book, called ‘‘Hold Up Your Heads, 
Girls,” by Annie H. Ryder. 

Good conversation is the mark of 
highest culture. This is why, in 
spite of shabby dresses, unbanged 
hair, tremendous mouths and large 
noses, some persons are purely de- 
lightful. We have seen that this is 
so, yet have not added that something 
lies in the voice, as well as in the 
manners and words, of such people. 
From nervousness, and other causes 
which I have not been able to trace, 
girls are apt to pitch their voices too 
high, as though they thought to be 
better able to speak distinctly. A 
eruff, mannish voice is worsethan a 
piping, shrill tone in a woman; but 
fullness of- tone prevents no melody, 
and this comes from a medium pitch. 
In the very modulations of the voice 
are detected excellence and refine- 
ment. The human voice, in its 
sounds and accents, is a record of 
character; trust it as the key-board of 
the human being. 

May I remind you here, girls, of 
the harm arising from loud talk in 
public places? How many times do 
we suffer annoyance from the noisy 
voices in the car, the stations or on 
the street? How bold and immodest 
such tones are! Some persons seem 
to think the public is not to be re- 
garded, and that it has no right to 
criticism. They appear to believe 
that a train is no different than an 
open field, where the voice needs no 
restraint, and where manners are not 
the most refined. They treat the 
passengers with as little care as they 
do the cars; for while they make a 
waste-basket of the latter, they re- 
gard the former as so many brazen 
images to be stared at ad libitum. 
Passengers have ears, though they 
themselves be removed from the talk- 
ers by a seat or two. Now about the 
words you use, girls. I fully realize 
the expressiveness of slang, the con- 
venience of exaggeration. But if a 
peach pie is almost ‘‘divine,” and the 
Hudson river ‘‘awfully lovely,” what 
can be said of the New Testament 
and Niagara Falls? What is to be- 
come of the poor innocent words in 
the English language, which mean 
only delicious and beautiful? Whena 
young woman who makes much pre- 
tension to fine manners and an elegant 
education takes the steam-car for a 
rostrum, and exclaims about her 
French teacher as ‘‘awfully funny, 
but awfully horrid, don’t you know; 
awfully lovely sometimes, but awfully 
awful at others,” we wonder why she 
gives so much attention to French 
when her English vocabulary seems 
to have reduced itself to the scanty 
proportions of one word. 


THAT FAVORITE REMEDY. 


The people laughed at Dr. Wilcox’s 
‘‘favorite remedy” in the prostration 
of typhoid fever; nothing else was in 
it than whisky. An old-fashioned 
doctor they called him—a kindly, 
benevolent, whimsical old man, who 


received much reverence in the wide 


circle of his country practice. ‘‘He 


cured the majority of his patients,” 
folks said, ‘‘and so they let him take 


his way.” 


Now, one of his ways was 


ordering ‘‘old apple whisky” for his 
pee exhausted by fever; but he 

d luck with his fever patients. He 
cured Tom Turner when every one 
said there was no hope. Yes, and 
Tom died a drunkard within two 
years. ‘‘And Raphe More?” True, 
and Raphe has been a tippler ever 
since; a lost man, they call him. 
‘*And little Bob Glenn?” Poor Bob- 
bie! he was brought back from the 
gates of death, indeed. They began 
on half a gill of whisky ‘‘that had 
stood in the cellar twenty years, the 
real stuff of his grandfather’s make,” 
and they went on, until Bobbie used 
apintaday. He got over the fever. 
‘‘Most a pity,” said the neighbors, 
for the disease hurt his brain, some- 
how, and Bobbie had been only half- 
witted ever since. The doctor had 
firm faith in his remedy, until Bella 
Clark gave him the light on it that 
no one else ventured to give. 

Bella and Joe were orphan twins, 
and Doctor Wilcox doted on them 
from the day they came to live next 
door to him with their uncle. Joe 
fell ill with typhoid fever, and at the 
stage of prostration—‘‘Give him a 
tablespoonful of whisky and a tea- 
spoonful of cream,” began the doctor. 
Said Bella: I'll give him the cream, 
but not the whisky. Suppose he 
gets well, to bea drunkard?” ‘‘And 
suppose he don’t get well to be a 
drunkard?” Said the doctor testily. 
‘*Willit not be better for him to die a 
good boy that every one loves than to 
be a drunkard? HadTI not rather sit 


by his gravethan to wait at tavern, 


doors to lead him home?” sobbed Bel- 
la. ‘*Well,” said the doctor, wink- 
ing at her aunt, ‘‘you need not give 
him any whisky.” ‘‘And nobody 
shall,” cried Bella. ‘‘I will watch 
him night and day. No one shall 
make him break his promise to our 
dying mother. Joe is more to me 
than to any one, and now he does not 
know what he is doing I shall see to 
him.” ‘*‘No, doctor, I cannot give 
him whisky, it is true,” said her aunt. 
**J remember about the mother’s dy- 
ing words, and I dare not force whis- 
ky on Joe against Bella’s will.” 

She left the room and Bella turned 
to the doctor. ‘‘Dear kind, doctor,” 
she said, ‘‘what would life be to us if 
Joe loved drink? You remember my 
Uncle Tim and—and — and— my— 
fa—” Here she burst intosobs. ‘‘I 
cannot have Joe saved at sucha price; 
he would not wish it himself. Do, 
doctor, agree to try cream, and beef- 
tea, and good nursing—anything but 
whisky. I'll watch him every minute; 
and I know we can save him without 
whisky.” And, unconscious of the 
shock and blow to the old doctor, 
Bella called up the cases of Tom 
Turner, and Raphe and Robin, and 
her Uncle Tim, and a score of others, 
only to plead her brother’s cause, but 
opening before the old man’s eyes a 
fearful gulf into which his kindly 
hands had pushed many a poor soul 
by his ‘‘favorite remedy.” He rose 
while she was speaking, and hurried 
away. Next day he was back. ‘‘O 
Doctor!” cried Bella, running to meet 
him, ‘‘Joe is improving—on beef tea. 
I made it myself.” The old man took 
her hand dnd drew her to him. 
‘‘Child,” he said, ‘‘I have a few years 
left to repair a life-long error. Those 
were hard lines you read to me yes- 
terday; but hereafter no man shall 
date his ruin from my prescription. 
I have done with what they call my 
‘remedy.’ ”—Selected. 


TABLE MANNERS, 


‘‘Yes, he is a fine fellow, but it is 
surprising, considering the family he 
belongs to, that he hasn’t better table 
manners.” This frank comment con- 
cerning a young friend for whom we 
had been expressing our admiration, 
set us to wondering why it is that in 
so many families of genuine refine- 
ment, the table manners of children 
receive so small a share of attention. 
Many parents seem to forget that the 
habits formed at the table are likely 
to follow one through life. The 
child that at home is allowed to 
“sup” his soup audibly, to ‘‘bolt” his 
meat and vegetables like a hungry 
brute, to take a quarter of a slice of 
bread at a mouthful, sitting mean- 
while perhaps either lolling against 
the chair-back, or with his elbow on 
the table, will inevitably mortify him- 
self and his friends when he comes 
to ‘‘dine out.” 

Sometimes it happens that at 
breakfast the pressure of business 
and household cares leads to undue 
haste on the parent’s part, thus giv- 
ing undue license to the children. 
The mother’s attention is confined to 
the pouring of coffee, and the father 
is too impatient to be at his office to 
take time to serve the steak and po- 
tatoes with the gracious mien that 
distinguishes him when guests are 
present; and children are quick to 
note the difference. Mrs. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in a letter to her mother, 
recalls this reminiscence of her child- 
hood: ‘‘At table, what an impres- 
sion of elegance and spirituality you 
made upon my mind by never being 
pre-occupied with your own plate 
and food, so that I think mothers 
lived without eating as well as sleep- 
ing. I saw that you were taken u 
with supplying others with what they 
wished for, before they had time to 
find out themselves. ‘What elegant 
manners!’ I used to feel, and so re- 
solved to do so too.” Children’s 
minds are like sensitized plates, and 
those about them little realize the in- 
effable impressions they are constant- 
ly receiving. Happy the child who 
can find in his own loved home-cir- 
cle pure and lofty ideas exemplified 
of everyday living!— Good House- 
keeping. 


DANCING. 


I beg to append a few words of ex- 
perience and testimony from Dr. 
Adam Clarke, from which we may in- 
fer what anewer he would have given 
to the above question. ‘‘I learned 
to dance; I grew passionately fond of 
it. Would scarcely walk but in 
measured time, and was constantly 
tripping, moving, and shuffling in 
all times and places. I grew im- 
patient of control, was fond of com- 
pany, and wished to mingle more 
than I had ever done with young peo- 
ple. Ialso gota passion for better 
clothing than that which fell to my 
lot in life, and was discontented 
when I found a neighbor’s son dress- 
ed better than myself. I lost the 
spirit of subordination; did not love 
work; imbibed the spirit of idleness 
and, in short, drank in all the brain- 
sickening effluvia of pleasure. The 
authority of my parents was feared, 
but not respected, and few serious 
impressions could prevail in a mind 
imbued now with frivolity. Danc- 
ing was to me a perverting influence, 
an unmixed moral evil. It drowned 
the voice of a well-instructed con- 
science, and was the first cause of 
impelling me to seek my happiness 
in this life. AndI can testify that I 
have known it to produce in others 
the same evils it produced in me. I 
consider it, therefore, as a branch of 
that worldly education which leads 
from heaven to earth, from things 
spiritual to things sensual, and from 
God to Satan. Let them plead for it 
who will, I know it to be evil, and 
that only. They who bring up their 
children in this way, or send them to 
those schools where dancing is taught, 
are consecrating them to the service 
of Moloch. ‘Noman in his senses 
will dance,’ said Cicero, a heathen. 
Shame on those Christians who ad- 
vocate a cause by which many sons 
have become profligate and many 
daughters have been rvined.” 

So these Christians (?) who hold a 
parlor dance lay aside ‘‘fellowship 
with God” for the time being, and 
ask him to ‘‘depart” while they drink 
from this ‘‘broken cistern.” I had 
as soon expect to see an angel eating 
at a swine’s trough as to see a true 
Christian seeking happiness in the 
giddy dance. What our people want 
is full salvation, and then religion 
would be a satisfying portion. Danc- 
ing is the same ‘‘perverting in- 
fluence,” the same ‘‘unmixed moral 
evil” it was in Job’s day, and when 
Dr. Clarke gave his faithful testimo- 
ny two generations ago. Let us not 
be afraid to say so.—ZJndia Watchman. 


A NIGHT ON SINAI. 


I lay with my head ona stone till 
sunrise, bitterly cold, I confess, but 
thinking much of Jacob at Bethel and 
Elijah’s fast near this same spot. The 
brief, majestic narrative of Sinai takes 
complete posession of one here. I 
think that Calvary itself could not 
bring one so near God. ‘The 
mount” which ‘‘burned with fire” 
might have trembled at the divine 
presence but yesterday; it is also un- 
changed, so silent, so indescribabley 
sublime. In the still starry nights 
there are strange noises, rumblings 
and rushings as of distant avalanch- 
es or earthquakes, which the Beda- 
ween say are sounds by theimprison- 
ed and tormented spirits of Korah, 
Dathan and Ahiram, but which are 
possibly avalanches of sand or the 
descent of masses of rock, gradually 
detached by the action of frost. 
These nocturnal sounds do not de- 
tract from the solemnity of the sur- 
roundings. Oh, how infinitely it ex- 
ceeds all my dreams and anticipations! 
It stands alone; I cannot compare it 
wtth anything; it does not remind me 
ofanything. ‘‘Thisis Mount Sinai 
in Arabia,” is all one can say; and as 
I think of the awfulness of the giving 
of the law, in the still night the 
sound of the cymbals of the convent, 
changed by the echoes of the desert 
valley into the sweetest of unearthly 
music, as it floats up tomy tent in 
this Easter week, speaks at the foot 
of Sinai of Him who came not to 
destroy but to fulfill the law, Him- 
self ‘‘the end of the law for righte- 
ousness to every one that believeth.” 
Somehow the exquisite sweetness of 
those chimes had made me revert to 
my old belief that the monks who 
dwell under the shadow of Sinai 
must be holy men who were cultivat- 
ing an exal'ed piety in these sublime 
solitudes, but I was suon disenchant 
ed.—J/sabella Bird Bishop. 


GLEANINGS. 


Pleasant weather may be in the 
voyage of life, but never weather so 
pleasant that the hand may leave 
the helm or the eye the compass.— 
Sunday-School Times. 


We ought not to acquiesce in the 
shadows which are only around us 
because we do not hear, or hearing, 
and do no heed, God's call into the 
sunshine.—F’. R. Havergal. 


A holy life well spent in the service 
of God and in communion with him 
is, without doubt, the most pleasant 
and comfortable life that any man 
can live in this world.— Melanchthon. 


Fires have been kindled all along 
the mountain tops, so that in the 
shadows of much that was once call- 
ed evil, we dimly see the shining 
footsteps of the Almighty. — Duff 
Porter. 

God delights to call forth his cham- 
pions to meet with great temptations, 
to make them bear crosses of more 
than ordinary weight, as command- 
ers in war put men of most valor and 
skill upon the hardest service. — 


Leighton. 
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RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Franciscc 
july13-tf 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D:«signing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 
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EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Oonstantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 61! and 613 Front Street. 


03" Facrory at THE PorrRERoO. 


©. HERRMANN. VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
EIN E.... 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KBARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Pove 8's. SAN FRANcISCcO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES! 
PRICES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter _ and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STOBE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
90 GEARY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


| Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 


‘|.Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan. 


cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streete.. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq 


Agent, 940 Oapp Street, 8. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Treasurer— 


Bible-House, N. Y. H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 


San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo, P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs, L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. Superintendent. 
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THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Orr. Granp CenTrat Depot, N. Y. Crry. 


()FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 


other Summer Resorts—superior acco dations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
antly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at mederate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Univn Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 

te-Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
cose, and $3 carriage hire is saved by stopping at this 
otel. 


FoR CHOIRS 


A Low Priced Collection of Music. 


BY H. P. DANKS. 


The great success of Mr. Danks’ church musi¢ 
renders unnecessary any comment as to the ma 
of this collection. The Anthems are all entirely new 
and adapted to the wants of all denominations, as 
Services, Opening Pieces, Collection Pieces, etc., and 
available for Chorus or Quartet Choirs. 

The pieces are from Easy to Medium Grade, with 
the organ parton separate staff, thus avoid- 
ing the necessit 
at once, asin the old style. 

*““IDEAL ANTHEMS”’ contains 64 pages, octavo size, 
handsomely bound in paper. 


Price, 85 cents each by mall, postpaid; 


05.00 SPECIMEN Picts 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN GHURGH 6O., CINCINNATI, 0. 
An ty. 


a19 East 16th Street, New York 


W. F. Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are ye the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise ag 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 
We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 

of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 

U. 8. Patent Office. For Oircular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO.. 


Orpostrz Patent Orrice, Wasurseron, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


Our Readers 


Should send for a of the Home Crroig, 
issued by SMITH’ GASH STORE, 115 Clay 


street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
rice of nearly two thousand useful articles, 


| Sent free to any address, on application. 


Rev. W. C. Pond, . 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ WEDNESDAY, 6, 1886. 


DBhe acitic, 


— 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Norice— Liseran Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
for one year. THE Paoctric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1886. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


The General Association convened 
September 28, 1886 (a week earlier 
than usual for local and special rea- 
sons), at the Congregational church 
in the city of Woodland, Yolo county, 
Cal., at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


THE PLACE. 


Woodland was originally located— 
about twenty-six years ago—in the 
midst of a native grove of deciduous 
oaks, where was planted also the 
‘‘Hesperion College,” an institution 
of learning still flourishing under 
the ‘‘Christian” denomination. In 
1862 the county seat was fixed at 
Woodland. This action gave the 
place a new impulse, but it was not 
till 1868 and the completion of the 
railway that the season of its rapid 
growth began. It is now an incor- 
porated city, with a population of 
4,000. The streets are wide and reg- 
ular, and lighted by electric ‘‘masts.” 
Generally, the town is clean and 
handsome. It is situated near the 
center of the great Sacramento valley, 
twenty-five miles from any consider- 
able eminence. Great wheat-fields, 
vineyards and orchards cover a large 
portion of the county, and yield 
abundantly. The raisin industry is 
a very important one in the region. 
The climate is warm, indeed, but 
pure, soft and delicious. 


THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE, 


Under the direction of the Rev. S. D. 
Belt, had planned and executed with 
genuine foresight and thoughtful 
wisdom. The programme was care- 
fully prepared, early printed, and as 
widely circulated as possible before- 
hand. (Good as this is for giving 
notice of what may be expected in 
the way of interesting subjects, it 
may work so as to lead some to ar- 
rive late or depart early, and still be 
present when their favorite subjects 
are up.) The house of worship, dec- 
orated, cheerful, commodious, and 
furnished with flowers as well as with 
conveniences, seemed to extend to 
the Association its hearty welcomes. 
The homes of the people, too, and of 
various denominations, were all open 
to the ministers and delegates. Many 
of these had been supplied with cards 
that introduced them pleasantly to 
the places of their sojourn, where a 
kindly and generous hospitality made 
their stay particularly agreeable. The 
presence, each evening, of the large 
and well-trained choir of the church, 
in hearty and loving service, added 
much to the satisfaction and enjoy- 
And the pres- 


meetings,in goodly numbers, showed 
that they had been instructed and 
invited, and that a good advertising 
had been previously given of the va- 
rious meetings. 
THE STATISTICS 

Show that 55 of the 115 churches 
were represented, and that there were 
in attendance about 50 ministers and 
80 delegates, of whom 34 were males 
and 46 females. These numbers are 
smaller than those of last year and of 
some previous years. The reasons 
for this falling off are not obvious, 
since the year has not been specially 
unprosperous. Always there are ab- 
sent most of those who dwell in the 
remote parts of the State, on account 
of the great expenditure necessary to 
the journey. But this year the num- 
ber of such absentees was remarkably 
large. For this, it is more obvious 
than ever before that some remedy 
should be found. And, while it can- 
not be desired that there should be 
fewer delegates who are women, it is 
very plain that more men would add 
greatly to the interest and usefulness 
of the meeting of the Association, in- 
asmuch as the papers and addresses 
are often intended to reach the men 
quite as emphatically as the women. 
So we urge the churches, in the fu- 
ture, to send at least_as many men as 


women in their delegations, if prac- 
ticable. | 
THE SERMON, 

Next after the organization (and the 
organization was pleasantly and 
speedily effected by the choice of men 
singularly qualified by readiness, effi- 
ciency and faithfulness), and other 
prefatory matters, was the noticeable 
feature of the first day's proceedings. 
It concerned itself with the marvels 
of our faith, and discussed them in 
such a masterly way, in such a style, 
diction, cogency and completeness, 
as to be itself a kind of marvel of 
magnificence. It was a well-deserved 
compliment which requested it for 
publication in Tue Pactrtic. 


DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS. 


There was an endeavor to make the 
devotional exercises a prominent feat- 
ure. More seasons and longer ones 
than usual were, therefore, assigned 
to these exercises, and with success. 
The hours for devotion were marked 
with full attendance, close attention, 
tender feeling, trembling voices, spir- 
itual vibration and earnest petition. 
Special objects for supplication, spe- 
cial reasons for thanksgiving, which 
touched all hearts tenderly, were pre- 
sented with such frequency as to 
keep alive the best sentiments, and 
stir the noblest aspirations. Not one 
meeting was dull. Not one meeting 
was too long. Not one meeting fail- 
ed to lift the heart, and waft the feel- 
ing, sweeter and higher, to the end. 
And some who came, almost out of 
curiosity, to see routines and hear 
statements, sat entranced, and went 
away gladdened. All learned how to 
mingle sacred things with sacredest 
to great advantage. 

THE STORY OF THE CHURCHES 


Was given in the new way, and with 
some success, but not with entire sat- 
isfaction, after all. The old-time in- 
terest in the reports of the churches 
it seems now impossible to maintain, 
on account, partly, of the multiplic- 
ity of them, and partly of the pass- 
ing away of the old order of things 
on our Coast. We have probably hit 
upon the right method, but we have 
something yet to learn in the fittest 
management of it. And this will 
most likely be in the selecting and 
emphasizing only of those parts of 
the State and those particular church- 
es which have had some great and 
trying, or triumphing, experiences. 
THE ANNIVERSARIES 


Of the State Home Missionary so- 
ciety, and of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, filled up the evenings usu- 
ally and rightfully allotted to them. 
They were favored with a flatteringly 
large attendance, and with greatly 
enlarged contributions, as tests of 
the immediate interest in them. These 
societies probably never made a bet- 
ter showing of their earnestness and 
enthusiasm, nor produced a profound- 
er feeling, nor left a happier impres- 
sion; because it was manifest that 
here were the energy, the feeling, 
the faith, the spirit, that, multiplied 
sufficiently, would soon renovate the 
State, and evangelize the world. 


THE REPORTS, 


Papers, speeches, discussions and 
resolutions that came before the body 
were timely and able, and were well 
received and fairly treated; although 
it was obvious (as it always is after- 
wards) that some of them were not 
fully discussed, nor had allowed them 
time enough for fit discussion. No 
committee can tell beforehand just 
what a paper will be, nor what inter- 
est it will excite, nor just how long a 
given discussion should last. It#is, 
therefore, wise to suggest some op- 
tional subject, to go over to, in case 
no one feels adequate to the task of a 
pertinent criticism or examination. 
The sessions this season were not 
over full of papers, and still one or 
two of them might have been profit- 
ably dwelt upon longer than they 
were. 
THE EPISODES 

Were the speech of the Rev. A. 
Mathews and the subscription for 
the support of a State evangelist. 
The latter grew out of the paper read 
by Dr. Lane upon the subject, and 
the readiness of Mr. George Locke 
to start the subscription with a hun- 
dred dollars. This was followed with 
another hundred, from Chaplain 
Blake; and then followed smaller 
sums, until more than half enough 
was offered for the support of such a 
person, and quite enough to assure 
the speedy employment of the fittest 
man to be obtained. Two notable 
men were in attendance part of the 
time—General Howard, whom we 
may hope to welcome again, and the 
Rev. Aaron Mathews, whom we can- 
not expect to see again: Mr. Ma- 


 thews is a converted Jew, represent- 


ing one of the Christian organizations 
of England, here for a few weeks 
only. He had been previously heard 
by only a few of those present. His 
speech was brief, but exhibited a rare 
combination of forceful thought, elo- 
quent language, burning zeal, Chris- 
tian enthusiasm, oratorical tact, 
skillful gesture and pose, centered in 
a@ personality so unique as never to 


be forgotten. 
FINALLY. 


The meeting at Woodland was an 
exceedingly good one, even in the 
comparison with various meetings of 
interest and power in former years; 
and this in spite of the fact of the 
enforced absence of several men who 
are our treasure and our joy, and 
whom we always greet with pleasure, 
and Jisten to with admiration. An 
advantage or two arises from meeting 
in a place rather remote and quiet. 
The people of the place are them- 
selves likely to be more interested 
than in larger cities; there are fewer 
things to distract the members of the 
Association; and a larger number of 
the members, relatively, arrive at the 
beginning of the session, and stay 
till the end; and this, other things 
the same, is a genuine felicity. And 
to such an attendance, another year, 
all who shall live to be ministers and 
delegates are affectionately and de- 
voutly urged. 


Dr. De Pressense says that the Pope 
has taken one step which is reaction- 
ary. In 1773 Pope Clement XIV sup- 
pressed the order of Jesuits, In con- 
sequence they were banished from 
Austria and France. Still they con- 
tinued to exist as a secret society. In 
1801 Pius VII allowed the order to 
reconstitute itself in Russia, and in 
1814 the same Pope gave leave for its 
re-establishment in all countries. The 
Jesuits have, of course, never been 
pleased to have such inimical action 
of the supreme head of the church on 
record against them. They have de- 
manded its disavowal. Exactly how 
one Pope could disavow the solemn 
action of another it is difficult for 
Protestants to see. But Leo has, in 
some way, done it, and so the ultra- 
montane party in the Church may be 
said to have gained a point. Itis 
wonderful how surely the Papacy 
tends that way. Even if Leo person- 
ally be moderate or liberal, yet the 
instinct of the Chair he sits in is the 
other way. | 


Away from the city more than four 
entire days last week, and utterly ab- 
sorbed inwhat was doing at Woodland, 
it seems to us as if we had been for 
awhile translated into another sphere 
as remote as the climate was differ- 
ent. But it does not surprise nor 
hurt us to return; and we are glad 
to observe how well behaved the city 
was in our absence. It has frequent- 
ly been said that the unhealthy ex- 
citements of our population, which 
commonly lead on to criminal out- 
breaks of one kind or another, are 
absorbed by, and exhaled off into, the 
greater and warmer excitements of 
an electioneering campaign. It is so 
now, to all appearance. And while 
we may deprecate the ills of an elec- 
tion excitement, with its personal 
abuses and bitternesses, we may credit 
it with the power to draw attention 
away from many other scenes and 
influences leading on to vice and 
crime. 


The shallow and flippant manner 
in which the answer is sometimes 
returned to the question, ‘‘Is life 
worth living?” is to be deplored, of 
course, for the question is one of no 
smallimport. But, better the ques- 
tion asked, though answered imper- 
fectly, than the question never asked 
atall. Too many breathe on and 
drift along, unthinking, heedless, 
and never seriously ponder the ques- 
tion all their years. So, it is a 
sign of awakened thought when peo- 
ple begin to ask such a question; for, 
in some way, there will arise in every 
bosom an answer, conscious or un- 
conscious. And, if life is worth liv- 
ing, it must be also suggested what 
it is worth living for; and the man 
who faces that suggestion is for once, 
at least, faced the right way. 


The totals of the school census give 
Chicago a population of 703,817, an 
increase during the last year of al- 
most 75,000. There are 141,855 
white males and 144,170 females un- 
der twenty-one years of age; colored, 
2,012 males and 1,132 females under 
that age; of the Chinese, twenty-eight 
are under twenty-one. Of the color- 
ed, 4,399 were women, and of the 
Mongolians, twenty-two. There are 
also 53,090 males and 53,307 females 
under six years of age. Twenty-nine 
thousand two hundred and thirty-one 
attend other than public schools, and 
four hundred and seventy-one be- 
tween twelve and twenty-one can not 
write or read. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION AT 
WOODLAND. 


Those who went up from San Fran- 
cisco to attend the Association at 
Woodland, Tuesday morning, had a 
good time on their way for social inter- 
course. After a kindly welcome and 
a good dinner in Woodland, the As- 
sociation was called to order by the 
Registrar, in the pleasant Congrega- 
tional church. 

Rev. J. T. Ford of San Bernardino 
was chosen Moderator, and Rev. A. 
F. Hitchcock of Suisun Assistant 
Moderator. 

Until 4 o’clock, the Association 
was mainly occupied with the busi- 
ness of organization. The following 
new churches were added to the roll 
of churches connected with the Asso- 
ciation: The Congregational church 
of Claremont in Oakland, of Hanford 
in Tulare county, of Oceanside in 
San Diego county, of San Jacinto in 
San Diego county, of Pasadena in 
Los Angeles county, of Sierra Madre 
in Los Angeles county, of Sunol in 
Alameda county, of Traver in Tulare 
county, and the Swedish Evangelical 
church of San Francisco. 

In the evening, Rev. M. Willett 

reached the annual sermon, on ‘‘The 

arvels of Our Faith: Their Promise 
and Potency.” It was a very stimu- 
lating sermon, full of grand thought, 
and admirably expressed. It will be 
published in Tue Pactric. 


WEDNESDAY. 


The leading features of the session 
of Wednesday forenoon were the dis- 
cussion of the evangelization of the 
State, the discussion of the report of 
the Committee on Temperance, and 
the prayer-meeting. 

Rev. N. W. Lane opened the dis- 
cussion of the first subject by an ear- 
nest plea for a State evangelist who 
should spend his time in quickening 
and building up churches of our or- 
der in the State. He seems to have 
truly presented the feeling of the As- 
sociation, and the general discussion 
of the subject was summed up in the 
unanimous resolution, ‘‘That itis the 
sense of this Association that the 
California Home Missionary Society 
should take measures to secure the 
services of one or more evangelists 
for the churches of our order in the 
State.” 

As usual, the temperance report 
elicited a lively discussion. Rev. 
Joseph Rowell nterested the Associa- 
tion by advocating the free use of 
unfermetited wine as a_ healthful, 
nourishing drink, and a foe to all 
stomach complaints. He said the 
time would come when Christians 
would thank God for every vine in 
California, and wish for more. This 
is interesting as coming from such a 
radical Prohibitionist as Brother 
Rowell. He evidently sees the wis- 
dom of Napoleon’s motto, ‘‘Eliminate 
by substantiation.” 

The Provisional Committee so ar- 
ranged the programme that the times 
for prayer came when most were 
present. The meeting for prayer and 
conference, from 11 to 12 o’clock, was 
full of real encouragement. The seed- 
thought given by the leader, Rev. 
Mr. Hill, was not to despise the day 
of small things. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


A special plea was made by Sacra- 
mento for the next meeting of the 
Association. And so to Sacramento 
it was heartily voted to go. Alame- 
da extended an invitation which was 
conditionally accepted for the follow- 
ing year, thus establishing a bad 
precedent. 

Professor Benton reported the con- 
dition of the Seminary, and earnestly 
plead for additions to the library 
and to the library fund, claiming 
that a theological library was needed 
by the ministers of the Coast for ref- 
erencé;-and for special lines of study. 

Principal Jewett made an encour- 
aging report for Hopkins Academy, 
noting, with gratitude, Mr. Hopkins’ 
gift of apparatus for the study of 
natural sciences. 

The visitors to the Theological 
Seminary are hereafter, by the in- 
struction of the Association, to re- 
port the Hopkins Academy also. 

Dr. Benton made an enthusiastic 
address in behalf of ‘Christian edu- 
cation. He hoped the time would be 
not far distant when our order should 
have a Christian college in this State 
to occupy the broad room between the 
work of the academy and the semi- 
nary. 

After an inspiring prayer by Dr. 
Barrows for God’s blessing on our 
institutions and educators, General 
O. O. Howard added a vigorous word 
in favor of a distinctively Christian 
college. 

Dr. Barrows gave the Association 
a stirring address on the ‘‘Society of 
Christian Endeavor,” claiming that 
this society affords the best means 
the Church can employ for the awak- 
ening and sopridhiing of Christian 
life inthe young. The paper elicited 
expression of great interest in such 
work, and a committee was appoint- 
ed to enter into correspondence, with 
a view of organizing such societies 
in our churches, and of calling a 
convention of delegates from such 
societies, to meet before the next As- 
sociation. The paper of Dr. Barrows 
was requested for publication in Tue 
PaciFic. 

The closing hour of the afternoon 
session was made very interesting by 
addresses from Dr. Willey, Professor 
Mooar and Mr. Scudder on foreign 
missions, on how to make our 


churches a mission-loving, mission- 
supporting family of churches; how 
to arouse the members to interest and 
activity in mission work, and how to 
e children in the cause. 


train 


Rev. Aaron Matthews, a Christian 
Jew, made a moving appeal that we 
remember God’s ancient people in 
their mission work. 

It was voted by the Association 
that the W. H. Seward Post, G. A. 
R., and Company F., N. G. C., be 
invited to attend the meeting of the 
Woman’s Board, Thursday evening, 
when General O. O. Howard would 
deliver an address. . 

The anniversary of the California 
Home Missionary Society, Wednes- 
day evening, was a more than usually 
interesting meeting. The original 
hymns by Dr. Benton and Dr. Stone 
gave a fine flavor to the gathering. 
After the Secretary’s report Dr. Ben- 
ton gave a quaint description of the 
qualities the true home missionary 
ought to have. His odd figures 
stick, and, like parables, carry mean- 
ing. Dr. Barrows, with humor and 
with eloquent earnestness, plead for 
an advance all along the line in in- 
creased gifts from the churches for 
our Home Mission work. 

The interesting features of the ses- 
sion of Thursday. morning were the 
reports from the churches and the 
hour for prayer. The Registrars of 
the several Associations read reports 
of the churches connected therewith, 
the*reports being chiefly in the words 
of the several pastors. Itis an im- 
provement on the old method of re- 
ports from delegates, the informa- 
tion given being more clear, concise, 
and complete. The report from the 
churches of the Southern Association, 
given by the general missionary, 
Rev. J. T. Ford, was particularly en- 
couraging. The closing hour of the 
morning session was devoted to a 
meeting of prayer of conference, led 
by Rev. Mr. Philbrook of Sierra Val- 
ley. It was made especially interest- 
ing by the touching remarks of Rev. 
Aaron Matthews of the British Soci- 
ety for the Conversion of the Jews, in 
behalf of his nation. At the close of 
this meeting the audience was re- 
quested to remain a few minutes. In 
about fifteen minutes, under the ge- 
nial compulsion of Rev. N. W. Lane, 
over seven hundred dollars was sub- 
scribed for the support of a State 
evangelist. 

In the afternoon session Deacon 
A. L. Van Blancom presented a well- 
considered paper on the ‘‘Relations 
of Christianity to the Labor Ques- 
tion.” The remarks that followed 
proved that our ministers are earnest- 
ly taking this question into consider- 
ation. Deacon I. P. Rankin present- 
ed the cause of THE Paciric ina way 
that brought out heartiest expressions 
of interest and of appreciation from 
the Association—expressions that 
augured well for a larger circulation 
for our valuable paper. Rev. C. 5. 
Vaile read a carefully prepared paper 
on ‘‘The Importance of Catechetical 
Instruction of the Young in Our 
Churches.” A permanent committee 
was appointed to devise and carry 
out means to make our Sunday-school 
work more effective. Rev. Dr. Mooar 
presented the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

‘“The General Association, hav- 
ing listened with interest to the 
addresses and appeals of the Rev. 
Aaron Matthews, a representative of 
the British Sogiety for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel Among the Jews, 
and learning that committees of our 
fellow-Christians in San Francisco 
have been chosen to confer as to the 
best means to reach this important 
elementin our population, enters on 
its minutes the following resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That we shall be glad to 
know that a hopeful movement is 
commenced in our State in behalf of 


\ the Israelites among us,and we should 
feel ourselves under obligation to do 


all we could to help it forward.” 

Resolutions were also passed ex- 
pressing heartiest sympathy with the 
work of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and earnest hope that 
they would succeed in obtaining the 
passage of alaw enforcing scientific 
temperance instruction in our schools. 

The anniversary of the Woman’s 
Board on Thursday evening was of 
peculiar interest. The reports of the 
work for the year were greatly en- 
couraging. Dr. Barrows presided in 
his most happy manner. The ad- 
dress of the evening was by Major- 
General O. O. Howard, who long 
held the closest attention of the 
house, moving them, thrilling them, 
with his strong argument for mis- 
sions. The account of his own obser- 
vations on mission fields of the in- 
fluence of missions and missionary 
institutions was striking in the high- 
est degree, and doubtless won many 
to an active interest in the cause. 


Quite a number of the brethren 
left early Friday morning, but the 
interest of the meeting was not ap- 
preciably diminished. A notable res- 
olution was passed, that the Associa- 
tion would cordially acquiesce,should 
the churches of our order south of 
the northern boundary-line of San 
Luis Obispo, Kern and Inyo counties 
organize themselves into a General 
Association of Southern California, 
and would wish them a sincere God- 
speed, and gladly do its full share 
in maintaining every year a practical 
and fraternal correspondence. 

The fellowship meeting, conducted 
by Rev. W. C. Pond, was a season of 
truest communion. It seemed to be 
the opinion of all that this meeting of 
the Association was one of great in- 
terest and real inspiration. The 
weather during the session was 
charming, and the entertainment on 
the pe of the Woodland people be- 
yond praise. I. N. Marry, Scribe. 


There are 81 300 Scandina i i 
Nebraska. 


LINE UPON LINE. 


. BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


In respect to all points of practical 
knowledge and personal duty, it is es- 
sential for our effective tuition that 
our lessons should be often repeated. 
If they be clear to our intelligence 
when first imparted, and impressive 
to our sensibilities, they are likely to 
be blotted out by fresh experiences, 
and so lose their power to illumine 
and control. We may mean to make 
them overruling guides, and protest 
to ourselves and to our friends that 
we shall never forget them, and the 
grasp of our memory upon them may 
speedily relax, and our way be as un- 
instructed and unguided as ever. 
The only remedy is to awaken our at- 
tention afresh to the same truths, and 
to make them, by repitition, more 
abiding and influential. We wonder 
sometimes at the dealings of Divine 
Providence with us, quenching hope 
and denying desire in certain walks 
of our being where our efforts are 
often renewed and as often dis- 
appointed; and where we have need 
to learn and to lay to heart that a 
Hand above governs all issues. 


How important, for instance, that 
we realize the frailty of our earthly 
health and strength, and our liability 
to be arrested by such infirmity in the 
prosecution of enterprises most eager- 
ly pursued, and so be taught to feel 
our dependence upon the administra- 
tion over us, and to wait upon that 
Paternal watch and care! One lesson 
in this vein will not suffice. We 
need to be led again and again into 
the chamber of illness, and to be 
stretched upon the bed of languish- 
ing, and learn that we cannot trust 
our vigor in the tasks of our days and 
the schemes of our ambition. ‘‘Line 
upon line” is the indispensable phil- 
osophy of our training. 

That we cannot carry out our pur 
poses and plans of personal brooding 
and toiling, in the affairs of the pres- 
ent life, without reference to that 
crowned Providence that sits upon 
the threne and sways the scepter over 
all the problems of oumbeing, is a 
conviction most needful for us to 
cherish, and to recall with every fresh 
dawn of our probation. But while 
our hopes and efforts prosper we are 
apt again to forget that there is a 
throned Lordship whose will, wiser 
and more beneficent than ours, may 
cross our way, and bring in issues of 
its own, unanticipated by us and op- 
posed to ours. One ray of light upon 
this great fact of our dependence will 
not suffice to make the record as 
legible as it needs to be. The revela- 
tion of a Sovereign Providence in the 
life of man and the movements and 
events of timeas that Divine hand in- 
terposes againand again, giving out 
its instruction by ‘‘line upon line,” 
may make the conviction practical and 
effective. 


And then the special traits of char- 
acter, whicha heavenly nurture would 
develop and strengthen in our souls, 
do ot come into possession of their 
inheritance at a single endeav- 
or on our part, or on the part 
of diciplinary administration 
to plant them deep in the soil 
ofour being. The quality of Patience 
is, by its own definition, one that 
must strain upon strain in successive 
trial before it can hold our spirit 
steady under pain, disappointment, 
and delay ofreliefand blessing. And 
nearly akin to this, the spirit of sub- 
mission must bow its head in lowly 
acceptance of the Divine Will, until 
our choices have been of tendisap- 
pointed and defeated, and we learn, 
by such consecutive teaching, that 
there is a Will higher, wiser, 
and more controlling than ours. 
The kindling of .zeal within us, 
in a righteous caue and for an 
inspiring issue, fluctuates with fitful 
fervor and effect, unless fresh coals 
glowing and burning, are laid upon 
our bosom as we contemplate such 
issues, and lavish our devotion anew 
to their victorious prevalence. 


_ Thus, all through the range of will- 
ing and doing in Christian devotion 
and fidelity we need the tuition and 
stimulus of ‘‘ Line upon Line” to gird 
and quicken us for productive obedi- 
ence and dutifulness as servints of 
our Divine Master. 


_ Philadelphia punishes men who 
issue vile advertising cards. Several 
cases have received merited sentence 
lately in that city. Now we shall 
have an opportunity to test the jus- 
tice of San Francisco in this partic- 
ular. One Klinkner, manufacturer 
of rubber stamps, has been arrested 
for circulating quantities of the very 
vilest advertising cards. The proof 
is plain. One of the stamps was 
found in his pocket. And yet he 
bodly demands a jury trial on the 
plea of not guilty. He is said to be 
wealthy, an owner of much real es- 
tate across the bay, and we are told 
donated a lot for a church (not of our 
order). Probably he thinks, by his 
wealth and influence, to thwart the 
ends of justice and continue unmo- 
lested his nefarious business. We 
hope not, and shall work to that end. 
This is not the first time Klinkner 
has been arrested for the same offense. 
The last time he got off. But then 
we had no Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, and good people paid little 
attention to these evils. But now 
there is a strong feeling in the com- 
munity, that men shall not continue 
to carry on this shameful business with 
impunity. We hope to report that 
our good city is not one whit behind 
Philadelphia in ferreting out and 
severely punishing such rogues. 
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Home Missionary. 


— Gonducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. . 


~~ Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. . 


The Executive Committee of the 
California Home Missionary Society 
consists of fifteen members. Of these 
one has declined sitting with the 
Committee, two have been absent a 
large part of this year from the State, 
and one has resided in so distant a 
part of this large field as to be able 
to join us but once. During the 
year thirteen meetings have been 
held. The average attendance has 
been eight. Your Committee devote, 
at least, three hours of the Tuesday 
afternoon of each month to the mat- 
ters committed to their charge, be- 
sides the time which is spent by the 
four sub-committees, on contribu- 
tions, ON appropriations, on mission 
fields and on ministerial supply, who 
are expected to report each month, 
and by special committees appointed 
for particular questions and emer- 
gencies. These statements may be 
pertinent as showing that your Com- 
mittee do not regard this work asa 
sinecure. It requires time and care- 
ful consideration of many details. 

The Corresponding Secretary, who 
is the well-known Superintendent of 
the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, has been present at most of 
the thirteen sessions of the Commit- 
tee, and furnishes each month a re- 
port of the work as it appears to him 
to present aspects needing the advice 
or decision of the Committee. If the 
Committee do not in every case form 
the same judgment with their Secre- 
tary, no persons are better situated 
to be able to testify that Dr. Warren 
is a tireless, laborious and devoted 
servant of the churches. Few can 
realize how much travel this great 
State involves for the Superintend- 
ent; fewer still how constantly the 
pen must be kept moving to meet all 
the demands for reports of work, and 
for incessant and various correspond- 
ence. Two annual, eight quarterly, 
twelve monthly reports must be 
made out, the column for Tuer Pactric 
furnished, and, at least, four letters 
each working day of the year sent on 
their way. The Committee obtains 
frequents reports from the General 
Missionary in Southern California, 
and the statements of each mission- 
ary employed in the service are also 
sent for our examination. 

As it is a rule of the Committee 
that no one shall be sent to labor 
permanently in any field dependent 
on the funds intrusted in a degree to 
our oversight, unless his credentials 
as a minister are regarded as satis- 
factory, the facts concerning ten or 
twelve new applicants have been ex- 
amined and the brethren recom- 
mended as in good standing. 


The part of the case which takes 
perhaps the largest amount of atten- 
tion is that which concerns applica- 
tions for aid, and the indorsement of 
the same. As many as seventy dif- 
ferent applications have been acted 
upon involving the appropriation of 
$19,418.75. That the distribution of 
this money has been made without 
any error of judgment no member of 
the Committee could aver, or have 
any wish or face to aver. But the 
Chairman can bear witness that he 
has never seen any evidence of any 
other spirit than to do in every case 
just the most that could consistently 
be done. Cutting down an applica- 
tion is not the pleasant thing to do, 
and yet, since the Society has only a 
limited amount of money for the 
‘year, the appropriations must be 
made on a commensurate scale. In 
respect to the important matter of 
increasing the contributions from 
our California churches, the Commit- 
tee have not so much satisfaction in 
reviewing their service this year as 
they could wish. As all that is rais- 
ed on our field goes wholly to in- 
crease the amount available for use 
right here, it is exceedingly desirable 
and fitting that,instead of the less than 
$3,000 contributed the last year, we 
should endeavor to realize, at least, 
$6,000, which would be at the rate of 
less than a dollar to each member of 
our churches. 

At the suggestion of this Commit- 
tee, in order to supply the place of 
Financial Agent of the American 
Home Missionary Society, which our 
esteemed and generous brother, Dea- 
con S. S. Smith, has so long and 
faithfully filled, but resigned a few 
months ago, the Society has appoint- 
ed Mr. J. S. Hutchinson of San 
Francisco. 

In a previous year, when we heard 
of the wind of the Spirit in Scandi- 
navia, we ventured on an experiment 
for a few months among the Nor- 
wegians of San Francisco and Oak- 
land; but the encouragement was not 
so decided as to warrant further out- 
lay there. Early in the current year 
our attention was called to a move- 
ment which had been, spontaneous 
among the Swedes of San Francisco, 
and had resulted in the existence of 
& mission church, sustained there for 
several years. In consequence of 
the mutual acquaintance thus ac- 
quired, that church has become one 
with our churches in form, as it had 
unconsciously been in spirit, and is 
represented in our General Associa- 
tion at this session. It is to be hop- 
ed that we may be able now to have 
fuller access to this interesting and 
excellent class of our population. 


One other matter—the valuable 
possibilities that lie in the service of 
an evangelist to labor with direct 
reference to reviving the missionary 


churches has been considered on sev- 
eral occasions, and your Committee 


' have voted that it is desirable to se- 


| cure the right man at once, and to 


appropriate such sum as is needful 
in order to give him a proper sup- 
port. 

Whichever way we look we see 
that the evangelization of this State 
is work which is never done, but al- 
ways more and more to be done. 
We desire ever to keep in mind that 
one goal should not be regarded as 
so very far off; for the time should 
not be very distant when the self- 
sustaining churches of this State 
should sustain all the missionary la- 
borers within our bounds. We hope 
that next year the prospect of that 
day will be in a marked degree 
brightened, that a new era will really 
have come to stay. In behalf of 
Committee, 

Mooar, Chairman. 


Religious Intelligence. 


MINISTERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Congre- 
gational Ministers’ Aid Society of 
California will be held in the library 
room of the First Congregational 
church in this city at 3 o’clock Pp. m. 
(at the close of the Club meeting), 
October 11th. Officers will then be 
elected. As the law requires a major- 
ity of the members to be present per- 
sonally, or by proxy, all who cannot 
be there are requested to send proxies 
to some member who will be present. 

Joun C. Pres., 
J. H. Warren, Sec. 
Oct. 4, 1886. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


SpeciaL Norice.— Until further no- 
tice the meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Monday Club will be held in 
the library room of the First Con- 
gregational church, corner Mason 
and Post streets, San Francisco. The 
meetings commence at 1:30 p. m. Visi- 
tors are welcome. The meeting of 
the Club last Monday was quite a 
large one. Dr. Benton gavea ‘‘Re- 
view of the Meetings of the General 
Association of Congregational 
Churches at Woodland.” Rev. W. 
F. Bickford presents the subject on 
Monday next. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of the Publishing Company 
of Tue Paciric will be held on Thurs- 
day, October 7, 1886, at 12 m., at 
7 Montgomery avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. By order of the Direct- 
ors. Joun Secretary. 


‘‘The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and we are not saved,” was 
Pastor Barrows’ solemn text at the 
First church in this city last Sabbath. 
At night he delivered the third of his 
course of Sunday evening lectures on 
‘‘Cathedrals.” St. Paul’s, Canter- 
bury, Oxford and Cambridge passed 
in interesting review before a large 
audience. 


‘‘The Name Above Every Name,” 
was Rev. Dr. Beckwith’s theme at the 
Third church. At night he discours- 
ed on the important subject, ‘‘The 
Need of Evangelical Work in this 
City.” The communion service was 
held in the morning, and seven per- 
sons admitted to membership. 


Rev. N. W. Lane preached at 
Green-street church last Sabbath. 
His morning topic was ‘‘How to Do 
Christian Work,” and at night, 
‘Courage and Enthusiasm Neces- 
sary in Carrying on Christian Work.” 
There were good services, and a full 
Sunday-school. 


Last Sunday was observed in Ply- 
mouth church in this city as the 14th 
anniversary of pastor and people. As 
usual on these occasions,the sanctu- 
ary was made beautiful with mottoes 
and floral decorations. It was com- 
munion season in the morning, and 
the pastor preached upon ‘‘The Last 
Supper.” Six persons were received 
into the church, one by letter, and 
fiveon confession of faith. In the 
evening there was an anniversary 
praise service and an address by Mr. 
Noble upon the work of the church 
during the past year. Over $1,500 
have been contributed for charitable 
purpuses, and between $7,000, and 
$8,000 for its home work. The three 
Sunday-schools under the care of the 
church have an enrollment of 1,028. 
Three other schools have been carried 
on during the year by the ‘‘Christian 
‘Workers” of this church, under the 
auspices of the Congregational Asso- 
ciates. The present membership of 
the church is 545, 58 of whom have 
been received during the past year. 
At the close of the morning service, 
Mr. Noble tendered his resignation. 
as pastor of the church on account 
of a serious trouble of his throat from 
which he has suffered for some time 

ast. His resignation will take ef- 

ect at the close of the present month. 

He is advised by his physician that 
rest and change are imperative. He 
intends to spend the winter in South- 
ern California. 


‘‘The Priesthood of Christ” was 
Pastor Tobey’s subject at the Mission, 
corner of Page and Pierce streets. 
This mission has received a very ac- 
ceptable donation of books from the 
First church, as the nucleus for a 
Sunday-school library. 

Rev. Spalding Witter, who has re- 
cently resigned the pastorate of the 
Olivet church in this city, says that 
he does not intend to relinquish 
preaching. 

Rev. W. F. Furman of Stockton 
had a good day with Bethany church 
last Sabbath. Pastor Pond officiated 


| for Mr. Furman in Stockton. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook officiated very 
acceptably at the First church, Oak- 
land, last Sabbath, bothmorning and 
evening. At the communion thir- 
teen new members were received. | 


“Enlargement” was Professor 
Mooar’s theme at Plymouth-avenue 
church. It was suggested by the 
General Association meetings in 
Woodland. At night the monthly 
missionary concert was held, the 
special subject being ‘‘Home Missions 
in California.” 


Professor Benton officiated last 
Sabbath morning at Golden Gate 
church for Pastor Cooke, who spent 
the day at Winters. In the evening 
there was a praise service. 


Three new members joined the 
Market-street church, Oakland, last 
Sunday. 


Rev. P. Coombe occupied the pul- 
pit at the Berkeley church last Sun- 
day, and enjoyed preaching to the 
good audience assembled there. 

There was a praise service at Park 
church, Berkeley, Sabbath evening. 
Pastor Bickford is doing excellent 
work in this field. 


Rev. Mr. Merrill was at Temescal 
Sabbath morning; Mr. Detering at 
night. | 

Professor Jewett of Hopkins’ Aca- 
demy filled the pulpit of the Alame- 
da church Sabbath morning and 
evening. 

The seventeenth anniversary of the 
South Vallejo Sunday-school was 
celebrated last Sabbath. At night 
Pastor Rankin discoursed on the 
question, ‘‘Why stand ye here all the 
day idle?” 

‘‘Christ in You the Hope of Glory” 
was the subject of discourse at Crock- 
ett last Sabbath morning and even- 
ing. The election of officers for the 
Sabbath-school took place, and Mr. 
Bee, a devoted Christian man recent- 
ly received into the church there, was 
elected Superintendent, and a most 
cordial vote of thanks carried by a 
rising vote to the retiring Superin- 
tendent, Deacon David Edwards, for 
his fidelity, zeal, devotion, ability 
and perseverance in carrying on the 
Sabbath-school, from its organiza - 
tion three years ago, until now. 


‘‘Apprehending,” was the topic sug- 
gested by the Association meeting, 
on which Rev. C. 8. Vaile of Mar- 
tinez preached Sabbath morning. 
At night he lectured on ‘‘Samuel the 
Prophet.” 


Rev. A. K. Crawford, who has been 
received into the Congregational 
body from the Methodist denomina- 
tion, filled the pulpit in Antioch last 
Sabbath. He preached in the morn- 
ing on ‘‘The Joy of the Lord is Your 
Strength,” and at night on the text 
‘‘Unto Him that washed us.” It was 
a good day, with good services. 


Rev. Dr. Warren spent last Sab- 
bath with the church at Galt. It was 
a very happy occasion. 


Rev. G. B. Allen, formerly of the 
Reformed Episcopal church in Peta- 
luma, has changed his relations from 
that church to the Congregational 
body. He preached last Sabbath 
morning and evening in Suisun, his 
themes being ‘‘Conscience” and ‘‘The 
Future, and How to Meet It.” Mr. 
Allen is to be in Lodi and Lockeford 
next Sunday. 


Last Sabbath morning Rev. W. 
W. Scudder of Alameda preached for 
Rev. S. D. Belt in Woodland. At 
night Mrs. M. L. Merritt gave an ac- 
count of the marvelous missionary 
work in the Sandwich Islands, after 
which a Missionary Auxiliary Society 
was immediately organized in connec- 
tion with the Woodland church. 


Rev. D. Goodsell, late of Tulare 
City, has accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of our church in Westminister, 
Southern California. 


More good news comes from F res- 
no! Last Sunday was a grand day 
for our church and the work of the 
Lord there. Sixteen persons, thir- 
teen by profession of faith, and three 
by letter, were admitted to member- 
ship. Of these seven were adults and 
the rest from the Sunday-school. 
Two others arrived too late for ad- 
mission that day, and several others 
are expected to unite shortly. Bap- 
tism was administered to nine can- 
didates, of whom seven were chil- 
dren; and generally, a great impetus 
has been given to spiritual life and 
and Christian work, andit is hoped 
that greater showers of blessings are 
yet to descend. 


The First Congregational church 
of Tacoma have extended a call to 


Rev. Charles E. Newberry of Steila- 
coom to become their pastor. 


The young people of the Congre- 
gational church of San Jose are to 
meet next Friday evening to organ- 
ize a Society of Christian Endeavor. 
An address will be delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Barrows, who is chairman of a 
committee by the General 
Association, for the purpose of form- 
ing such organizations through the 
State. It is hoped that many others 
will be formed during the year. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—On account of ill- 
health, Rev. J. J. Thompson has re- 
signed charge of the Santa Maria 
church, and expects to return East. 
Rev. W. S. Young has been in- 
stalled pastor of the Boyle Heights 
church, Los “Angeles, which he has 
acceptably supplied for two years. 
Rev. Mr. Boal of the Second 
church, Los Angeles, after five years’ 
faithful service, has resigned this 


charge. 
Mernopist Sourn.—Bishop Keener 
has arrived in this State to hold Con- 


ference in San Jose on the 13th inst. 


CUMBERLAND PreEsByTERIAN.—The 
ehurch in Stockton has been re-organ- 
ized. Rev. T. A. Cowan is to be its 
pastor. 

Bartist.—The First Baptist church, 
Los Angeles, has passed unanimous- 
ly a resolution of entire confidence 
in the honor and integrity of its 

tor, Rev. P. W. Dorsey. Rev. 
5 S. Bromley, late of this city, has 
been called to Wissahickon, Penn. 


Episcopan.—The new church at 
Bakersfield will be finished early this 
month. Rev. A. B. Andrews has 
taken charge of the work at the City 
and County Hospital. Rev. Dr. 
McClure has accepted a call to Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, and has already 
departed for that field of labor. 


NEW CHURCHES. 


The Centennial church in North 
Temescal was recognized and receiv- 
ed into fellowship by council Thurs- 
day, September 23d. Rev. I. E. Dwi- 
nell, D.D., was elected Moderator, 
and Rev. W. H. Cooke, Scribe. The 
churches represented were the First, 
Second, Plymouth-avenue, Golden 
Gate, and Parke of Oakland; the 
First, Plymouth, Third, and Bethany 
of San Francisco. On examination 
of the proceeding, confession of 
faith, etc., the Council assigned the 
order of recognition as follows: Ser- 
mon by Dr. I. E. Dwinell, prayer by 
Rev. J. Rea, fellowship by Dr. George 
Mooar, and address to the church 
by Dr. J. A. Benton. The new church 
starts with twelve members, under the 
care of Rev. G. H. Merrill. The 
matter of church building is being 
vigorously presse forward with good 
promise of success. In this case we 
might write a chapter on comity, but 
we forbear for the present. 

In Edgemont, a oe place 
near Los Angeles, a Congregational 
church of fourteen members was or- 
ganized some two weeks ago under 
the care of Rev. E. Cash. Over $1,000 
are already pledged for a house of 
worship, which will be completed this 
fall. 

About the same time, and by the 
same pastor, another church of six- 
teen members was organized at Hagle 
Rock Valley. This church for a time 
will worship in the fine school-house 
which is being built. Itis expected 
that a council will soon be called to 
extend fellowship to these churches, 
which have begun life with such vig- 
orous growth and excellent promise. 


Thinking bitterly and sorely the oth- 
er day of some very sad mistakes of 
the past, the following came most 
opportunely to our notice: ‘‘Every- 
body is making mistakes. Everybody 
is finding out afterward that he has 
made a mistake. But there can be 
no greater mistake than the stopping 
to worry over a mistake already 
made.” True! Every wordof it, and 
we will try to remember and profit 
thereby, and hope that others will 
also. There is no use in crying over 
the spilt milk. Take life as we have 
it, and do the best we cannow. But 
there is a little song often sung, 
which begins thus: 

‘* The mistakes of my life have been many, 
The sins of my heart have been more.”’ 
Good were it, had we only unin- 
tentional mistakes not to worry over, 
but when the many known sins of 
our hearts and our lives come to us, 
in their long, dark array, what shall 
we do? But even for these known 
sins there is pardon. His blood 
washes white as snow. Though a 
poor, miserable, sick sinner, past re- 
covery as we look at self and the sin- 
ful past; yet, when we look as we 
ought, and as we will away to him, 
the Saviour of lost men, the light 
shines in, and heaven, even for us, is 
the delightful prospect. 


Rev. Dr. J. K. McLean arrived in 
Boston, September 25th, ‘‘hale and 
hearty.” He hopes to be home by 
November Ist. 


Democratic Congressional Nominee, 
FIFTH DISTRICT, 


Frank J. Sullivan 


‘sy BELIEVE THAT THE SILVER DOL- 
lar of labor should equal in value the 
gold dollar of capital.” 


Republican Candidate for senator. 


28th SENATORIAL DISTRICT 


A. P. Van Duzer. 


Regular Republican Nominee 
FOR.. 
ASSESSOR, 


JOHN D. DALY. 


Regular Republican Nominee 


Judge of Police Court No. 2, 
E. B. CUTLER, 


Attorney-at-Law, 
No. 380 PINE ST., - SAN FRANOISCO. 


Regular Republican Nominee 
FOR 


SUPERVISOR {2th WARD, 
Sargent S. Morton. 


REGULAR 
Democratic Nominee for Oongress, 


FOURTH DISTRICT, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


* This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosvhate powders. 
SoLD ONLY IN CANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


Issued September Ist. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


Gospel Hymns 


CONSOLIDATED. 
WITH WORDS AND MUSIO. 


O03” By the use of smaller type, the 426 
Songs have been condensed into 304 pages; but 
the same order is preserved as in the original 
issue. 


40 Cents in Tinted Paper Covers. 
45 Cents in Boards. 
50 Cents in Limp Cloth, 


Add 5 cents each if ordered by mail. 

The price of this favorite work is now so low 
that it can be adopted everywhere. 

Former editions still published at old prices. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
NEW YORK. 


The J Church 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


D rug gist and 


859 MARKET ST.. 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
t for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
ow), the Oistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Oatarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


W. H. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS iN — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, - San Franciseo 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES} varos. 
woos.} RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | Hwa. 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, - - $2,000,000. 
OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 
G. L. BRANDER. ........ 


CAPS, 


J. L. FLOOD............+ President 


MASON 


Paymenta or Rented. Catalogue, opp. freer” 
PIANOS. 

The Improved Method of 8t ng, introduced and 


perfected Mason & is conceded com- 
to constitute a radical advance Piano- 
naa as much tuning as Pianos 
generally. Deseriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


164 Tremont 8t., Boston, 149 Wabash Ave., Obicages 


Frank McCoppin. 


46 B, 14th St, (Union 8q.), ¥. 


Attention! 


NEW DEAL PLOwSsS. 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. The ‘‘New Deal” is a Plow of 
= nag made to suit the demands of the 


THE HOOSIER CRAIN 
DRILL. 


The HOOSTER Force-Feed Grain-Drill is 
universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 


j 

| 
vv’ 


The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 
ING WINDMILL has been recognized for the 
_ twenty years as the most powerful and 

urable windmill made. 


HOWE SCALES. 


PLATFORM SOALES are the mst popular 
in the market. scales ot all 
ons. 


Hawley Bros.’ Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 
tomatic road-scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood and iron frame barrows, 
Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fanping- 
mille, etc., etc. Full lineof Hardware. Send 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CoO., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE BEST-FITTING 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
OAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


11 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


...-FOR.... 
CHURCH and SABBATH-SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 


WESTMINSTER LESSON HELPS 


Address orders to 


W. W. BRIER & SON 


13 Sansome Street, 


BAN FRANCISCO - - - OAL. 
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'U hild ren’ S (7 erner After a little more chathe went on,| His eyes were bright and his cheeks EFFECTS OF IMAGINATION, Sleeplessness QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 
be leaving Fritz full of thought over; ruddy with the glow of health; his estlessness. 


*“WOCK O’ BAGES.” 


‘* Wock o’ Bages, keft for me”— 
Through the house the words are ringing, 
Uttered by a lisping tongue; 
Listen, ’tis our darling singing— 
** Wock o’ Bages, keft for me; 
"Et me hide myse’f in thee.” 


Papa, in his study writing, 
As he hears the sweet refrain, 
-Pauses in his work to listen, 
Waits to catch the words again— 
‘*Wock o’ Bages, keft for me; 
"Et me hide myse’f in thee.” 


‘* Wock o’ Bages, keft for me”— 
And the voice is soft and low, 
And we bend to catch the meaning, 
For the breath comes hard and slow— 
‘* Wock o’ Bages, keft for me; 
"Et me hide myse’f in thee.” 


In a darkened room he lies, 
Yet the same sweet song is singing; 
And to our breaking hearts 
Peace and resignation bringing— 
‘* Wock o’ Bages, keft for me; 
"Et me hide myse’f in thee.” 


‘* Wock o’ Bages, keft for me— 
Mamma, sing it—you know how— 
Charlie’s—dying— mamma, darling— 
Won't it—for—him—now? 
me-- 
——thee.” 


** Rock of Ages, cleft for me”— 
’Tis a mother sings it now; 
Death has marked her precious baby, 
And the damp is on his brow— 
** Rock of Ages, cleft for me; 
Let me hide myself in thee.” . 


‘* Let me hide myself in thee’-- 
Thou who hast the wine-press trod, 
Spare me yet this agony; 
He is all we have, O God! 
Father, must we drink the cup? 
Must we give our darling up? 


‘¢ Wock o’ Bages”--and our baby 
Sang the rest to Christ alone, 
As the angels tenderly 
Bore him to the great throne-- 
** Wock o’ Bages, keft for me’’-- 
And he hid himself in Thee. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


HOW FRITZ FOUND THE PURSE OF 
GOLD. 


BY SIDNEY DARE. 


Something was the matter with 
Fritz. No one knew exactly what to 
call his disorder, but every one knew 
it was serious. His eyes were dull 
and heavy, his face was pale, and his 
head ached almost all the time. His 
shoulders were bent, his muscles 
weak and flabby, he had no appetite 
and did not sleep well. His mother 
petted him and coaxed him to eat, and 
watched for fear he should do any 
work, for work had never agreed 
with poor Fritz. And the neighbors 
sent in every kind of herb tea they 
could think of, and he drank it every 
drop, but was no better. And they 
all shook their heads and sighed over 
him, wishing they could know the 
real name of his trouble. At last 
his mother, worn out with hard work 
and anxiety, died, thinking with her 
last breath: 

me! 
poor Fritz?” 

And all the neighbors wondered so, 
too. She lefta snug, tiny bit ofa 
cottage, a large garden-patch and 
an orchard, with a long leaseand low 
rental. But everything was ill-kept, 
poorly cultivated, forlorn and neg- 
lected. 

“Good evening to you, Fritz,” 
said a voice, as Fritz sat by himself, 
wondering the same thing which his 
mother and all the neighbors had won- 
dered. 

It was the old, very old schoolmas- 
ter who came up the little walk to the 
cottage door. His tottering steps 


What will become of my 


were supported by a stout staff, and’ 


his long, white hair waved about his 
kindly face and fell to his should- 
ers. 

Fritz was sitting on a bench out- 
side the door thinking over the sug- 
gestion of one of the good, sym- 
pathizing neighbors, who had just left 
him, that he was probably not long 
for this world and inclining to agree 
with her. He made room for the old 
man. 

“T taught you to read, Fritz,” he 
said, ‘‘and your father and his fath- 
er before him. I’m an old, old man, 
you see! And I’ve come to tell you 
something you ought to know. 
There’s a heavy purse of gold buried 
on this place of yours.” 


“A purse of gold!’ exclaimed 
Fritz, in astonishment. ‘‘You must 
be mistaken, master. How did you 
cometo know about it ?” 

‘‘Never mind that. I know it.” 

‘‘Whereabouts?” asked Fritz, 
eagerly. ‘‘Show me,so that I can 
dig it up.” 

**No one can show it to you,” said 
the master. ‘‘I only know that it is 
somewhere within these four bound- 
ary lines, and that whoever seeks it 
faithfully is sure to find it.” 

‘‘How did it happen then,” said 
Fritz, ‘‘that my mother never found 
it? She was always digging.” 


‘‘She was not strong enough, poor 
soul! She could not dig deep 
enough.” 

‘‘But I am not strong, either,” said 
Fritz, mournfully. ‘‘i never could 
di 
CoThat's true, poor lad!” said the 
master, compassionately. **How 
could I forget that? Ah, well! You 
are a good boy, Fritz, and will be able 
to rejoice in thinking that whoever 
comes after you here will find it. A 
lucky fellow he will be! I shall have 
to tell him what it is hardly worth 
while to tell you, that there is a kind 
of charm about it. Noone will find 
it who leaves any slack work behind 
him. The garden must be well cared 
for and well planted as he goes, and 
if a single tree in the orchard is in- 
jured the charm will fail.” si 


the wonderful thing he had told him. 
He would have doubted the story 
had it come from any one else; but 
no oné ever knew the old schoolmaster 
to tell what was not exactly true. 


He thought and thought of it as he 
tossed on his bed that night, won- 
dering in what part of the garden, 
or orchard, the purse might lie, and 
thinking it very hard and cruel that 
a poor, weak fellow like himself 
could not be shown the spot at once. 
He would be willing to dig one hole, 
but to dig over the whole place! 

But the more he thought over it the 
less was he inclined to rejoice in the 
idea of some one else finding the 
gold. A stranger, indeed, to step in 
and seize such a treasure hidden on 
the place which had belonged to his 
family for generations! Perhaps 
there were others who knew of it. 
Perhaps already greedy. eyes were 
turning in that direction,-and won- 
dering how soon he might die and be 
out of the way. 

. Full of indignation at the thought, 
he sprang up the next morning with 
the first peep of day, mended an old 
spade and began todig. In the very 
farthest corner of the garden he began 
digging deep and carefully, pulver- 
izing every inch of soil. The cool, 
moist earth looked so inviting as he 
went on that it seemed no hardship 
to carry out the old man’s caution by 
stopping to plant in the neatly pre- 
pared beds the seeds his poor mother 
had stored. His limbs ached, his 
hands were blistered and his back 
lame as he stopped work to think of 
something to eat. 

‘If this kills me,” he said to him- 
self, ‘it will be the master’s fault. 
My mother always told me I was not 
fit for work.” 

But he was amazed at finding how 
good his brown bread and water 
tasted, and made up his mind it was 
the first loaf of really good bread 
that rascally baker had ever furnished 
him 


His pains and aches gradually dis- 
appeared as his work went on, and 
he sometimes found himself almost 
forgetting the purse of gold in the 
interest he began to take in his gar- 
den. He was suprised that he had 
never before discovered the delight 
of watching the growth of beautiful 
things, forgetting that the secret lay 
mainly in the fact of his own hands 
having planted and cared for them. 
The bounteous earth seemed ready 
to cast back to him a hundred-fold 
return for all he entrusted to it, and 
the sunshine, the soft wind and the 
gentle rains co-operated lovingly with 
her. He scarcely had time to turn 
from one finished section of his gar- 
den plot to attack vigorously another 
before the tender green leaves seemed 
to start out of the ground and smile 
up at him with a— 

‘‘Ho, Fritz! All thisin return for 
the little brown seeds you _ hid 
here!” 

And before many weeks had passed 
the neighbors raised their hands and 
eyes at beholding Fritz carrying his 
basket of green vegetables to mar- 
ket. 

‘What can have cured him?” they 
asked. 

‘And what could have been the 
real name of that terrible disease he 
had?” | 

‘‘Found the purse?” asked the old 
schoolmaster, leaning over the fence 
one day in late autumn to speak to 
Fritz, who was busy banking up with 
his spade a fine crop of cab- 
bages. 

‘Not yet, master,” said Fritz. ‘In 
truth, I’ve been too busy lately to look 
very sharply afterit. I’ve spent all 
my time on the garden this season, 
you see, but there’s the whole orchard 
yet. I shall begin early next spring 
and go carefully over that.” 


‘You'll find it,” said the old man 
very positively. ‘‘How is your 
health? ” 

‘*‘My health, master? Why, bless 
your heart, I haven’t had much time 
to think of that either.” 

He slept as sound as a top and ate 
with the appetite of an honest 
laborer, and the good gossips weré 
no longer obliged to distress them- 
selves as to what was to become of 
him, for he had a good provision for 
the winter ahead of him. _ 

At the end of the second summer 
the old school-master went in at 
Fritz’s gate taking quiet note of the 
evidences of care and pains bestowed 
upon every corner of the premises. 
The. neatly-trimmed vines over the 
door were laden with ripe fruit, and 
he smiled to himself as he walked 
between the borders of bright-color- 
ed flowers, remembering the whisper 
that he had heard that the pretty 
little maid at the mill was coming be- 
fore long to help Fritz keep house. He 
opened the door withont knocking, 
and Fritz looked up from his seat at 
a table, upon which he was counting 
some money, to welcome him. 

‘*You have found it at last, then?” 
asked the visitor. 

‘‘Found what, master?” 

*‘The purse of gold.” 

‘Ah, I remember. No, master, I 
haven’t. Somebody else must look 
for your purse if they want it, for I 
have notime to look for gold. My 
garden and my orchard give me all 
the work I can do.” 

‘‘Then what is all this?” He laid 
his forefinger on some of the gold 
pieces. 

‘This is the price of my fine crop 
of fruit. You must have noticed 
how my trees have been laden and 
borne almost down to the ground. 


‘They have produced as never be- 
fore.” 


form was straight and every limb 
round and strong. The master 
looked keenly at him and laughed— 
a laugh so full of thorough, hearty, 
genial enjoyment that Fritz could not 
forebear laughing with him. 

“Ah, friend Fritz,” he at length 
said, ‘‘I promised you only one 
purse, but if I had promised you 
a dozen, or perhaps a hundred, I 
should have been the nearer right.” 

Fritz stared at him with something 
of a perception of his true meaning 
dawning upon him. 

‘Then you were jesting with me,” 
he cried. 

“No,” said the old man, ‘‘it was 
every word truth.” 

And Fritz took his honest old hand 
in a tight clasp. 

‘Surely, master, if it was a jest it 
was the best jest ever played.” 

And to this day the neighbors never 
learned the real name of the disorder 
which came so near being fatal to 
Fritz in his younger days.— Interior. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AS A BOY. 


He was a very careful, painstaking 
boy. In the State department at 
Washington there is a large room 
almost filled with things relating to 
the Father of his Country; among 
them are two hundred bound volumes 
of his correspondence, and a large 
box full of his more personal and pri- 
vate writings, some of which were 
written when he wasa boy. In this 
collection are specimens of his early 
ciphering, surveying, and diarizing, 
as wellas many wise sentences and 
homely verses copied by his own boy- 
ish hand. These interesting manu- 
scripts are yellow with age, the paper 
is perishing, and the ink is pale; but 
they were all executed with care and 
pains. There is no slapdash about 
them. Thedrawings are neatly done, 
and everything is orderly and syste- 
matic. 

He was a thoughtful, intelligent 
boy. It is evident that, although 
there were few books within his reach, 
he was a diligent searcher after such 
wisdom asa boy could understand. 
It is certain that he reflected upon 
lifeand duty. He wished to know 
for what a boy was here upon the 
earth, what it became him to do, and 
by what course of conduct he could 
avoid evil, attain good, and do good 
to others. The ‘‘Rules of Behaviour 
in Company and Conversation,” 
which he drew up at the age of 13 
years, would be enough of themselves 
to show how much he thought of 
such things. They were his own 
composition, but he copied and 
adopted them as rules to live by. 
And how excellent most of them are! 

‘Show not yourself glad at the 
misfortune of another,though he were 
your enemy.” ‘‘Take all admoni- 
tions thankfully, in what time or 
place soever given; but afterwards, 
not being culpable, take a time or 
place convenient to let him know it 
that gave them.” ‘‘Undertake not 
what you cannot perform, but be 
careful to keep your promise.” ‘‘La- 
bor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called con- 
science.” ‘‘Let your recreation be 
manful, not sinful.” There are be- 
tween seventy and eighty of these 
rules in the collection, allin a simi- 
lar strain of conscientiousness and 
consideration for others. 

At the same time, he was a boy 
finely developed in a physical sense, 
and as fond of honest, athletic sport 
as any boy that ever kicked a ball at 
Rugby, or caught a hot liner on Bos- 
ton Common. He was an excellent 
and bold rider, good swimmer, 
a good shot, a splendid throw- 
er, and the best runner in the 
country. Asan old neighbor used 
to say, ‘“‘Langhorne Dade of West- 
moreland was a clean-made, tight 
young fellow, and a mighty swift 
runner, too, but he was no match for 
George.” — Youth’s Companion. 


An old Scotchman, when taking 
his bairns to be baptized, usually 
spoke of them as laddies or lassies, as 
the case might be. At last, his wife 
said he must not say it was a laddie or 
lassie, but an infant. So the next 
time that Sandy had occasion to go 
to the clergyman, the latter said, 
‘*Weel, Sandy, is ita laddie?” ‘‘It’s 
nae a laddie,” was the answer. ‘‘Then 
it’s a lassie.” ‘‘It’s nae a lassie,” said 
Sandy. ‘‘Weel, mon, what is it, 
then?” said the astonished preacher. 
‘‘T dinna remember vera weel,” said 
thé parent; ‘“‘but I think the wife 
said it was an elliphant.” 


=> 


A spruce-looking old negro saun- 
tered into the gallery of the New 
York Stock Exchange Thursday af- 
ternoon and leaned over the rail to 
view the shouting brokers. Some of 
the men on the floor spied him, and 
gathering about the grand master of 
demonstrations, J. Rhinelander Dil- 
lon, yelled. ‘‘Yah, yah!” and began 
singing, ‘‘Hoe dat corn.” The 
darkey nodded approval, and when 
they had done he placidly fished a 
nickel out of his pocket and tossed it 
tothem. The singers’ voices were 
stilled, and the rest of the crowd on 
the floor howled. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Rodgers, of Chicago, 
has been appointed Master Workman 
of the Knights of Labor, District 
No. 24, the first woman to receive 
such distinction. She has been a 
judge in the same district, and her 
rulings were impartial and always 
respected. She declares that she has 
no sympathy with anarchical doc- 
trines and will fight them among the 


At a large hotel in Suffolk the not 
uncommon dilemma arose. of there 
being only one room in the house 
vacant when two visitors required ac- 
commodation for the night. It wasa 
double-bedded chamber, or was soon 
converted into such, and the two 
guests—who were both commercial 
travelers—agreed to share it. Oneof 
the gentlemen was a confirmed hypo- 
condriac, and greatly alarmed his 
companion by waking him upin the 
middle of the night, gasping for 
breath. ‘‘Asthma,” he panted out; 
am subject to these spasmodic at- 
tacks. Open the window quickly; 
give me air!” Terrified beyond meas- 
ure, the other jumped out of bed. 
But the room was pitch dark; he had 
no matches, and he had forgotten the 
position of the window. ‘‘For heav- 
en’s sake be quick!” gasped the in- 
valid. ‘‘Give me more air, or I shall 
choke!” At length, by dint of grop- 
ing wildly, and upsetting half the 
furniture in the apartment, the win- 
dow was found; but it was an old- 
fashioned casement, and no hasp or 
catch was to be discovered. ‘‘Quick, 
quick; air, air!” implored the appar- 
ently dying man. ‘‘ Open it, break 
it, or 1 shall be suffocated!” Thus 
adjoured, his friend lost no more 
time, but, seizinga boot, smashed 
every pane; and the sufferer immedi- 
ately experienced great relief. ‘*Oh, 
thank you; a thousand thanks! Ha!” 
he exclaimed, drawing deep sighs, 
which testified to the great comfort 
he derived, ‘“‘I thinkin an another 
moment I should have been dead!” 
And when he had sufficiently recov- 
ered, and expressed his heartfelt grati- 
tude, he described the intense dis- 
tress of these attacks, and the length 
of time he had suffered from them. 
After awhile both fell asleep again, 
devoutly thankful for the result. It 
was a warm summer night, and they 
felt no inconvenience from the brok- 
en window; but when daylight re- 
lieved the pitchy darkness of the 
nigh,t the window was found to be 
still entire! Had invisible glaziers 
been at work already, or was the epi- 
sode of the past night onlya dream? 
No; for the floor was still strewn 
with the broken glass. Then, as 
they looked round the room in 
amazement, the solution of the mys- 
tery presented itselt in the shape of 
an antiquated, book case, whose lat- 
ticed glass doors were a shattered 
wreck. The spasmodically attacked 
one was cured from that moment. 
So much for imagination.—Chamber’s 
Journal. 


HELPS TO SOMEBODY. 


Press the finger against the upper 
lip, close to the nostrils, to prevent a 
sneeze. 

Strike a clock, then put on the 
hands at the hour struck, in order to 
have them correspond. 

For cramp in the feet, press the 
hollow of the foot against something 
hard and round;a broom handle is 
the best thing. 

Add to the covered brick used as a 
weight for holding a door open a 
strip of the covering, sewed strongly 
to the sides, and raised just enough 
to admit the foot; then lift it by the 
toes, and save stooping. 

An aid in making button-holes in 
a garment which frays badly is to take 


a piece of glue that has a smooth and | 


rather thick edge, dip in slightly in 
hot water, and pass lightly over the 
goods before cutting the button-holes. 
The result will be satisfactory. 

In case of very sudden sickness, 
which often proves to be pneumonia, 
apply a plaster of soft soap and Indi- 
an meal from the throat down below 
the bowels, the first thing; at the 
same time send for the doctor, for, 
unless immediate help is secured, it 
may prove fatal in a short time. 


In putting away summer or winter 
clothing for the season, label all 
packages on the outside, and keep 
handy a memorandum book, with the 
contents of each trunk, drawer or 
closet, specified; it will prove a saver 
of time and vexation. One often for- 
gets just where a bundle, or mittens, 
scarfs, etc., were put, especially if 
ms accustomed place has been chang- 
ed. 

Keep, if you can, a closet for the 
sole use of medicines and appliances 
for sickness or accidents. A narrow, 
high, chimney-side closet answers 
the purpose admirably, with shelves 
half-way down and deep drawers to 
fill the remaining space. Bundles of 
old, soft cotton and linen pieces, a 
roll of cotton batting and flannel, the 
rubber water-bag, medicine-dropper, 
bed-pan and feeding-cup, and every- 
thing needed in an emergency or 
long sickness. Haye every vial plain- 
ly labeled; those marked poison 
placed always on the upper shelf. 
Keep the whole under lool and key 
—the key beyond the reach of chil- 
dren, but easily accessible to older 
members of the family.—Good House- 


keeping. 


At the Temple place tonsorial trim- 
mers’s, Spicer had just settled him- 
self in the chair for a summer short 
cut, when the artist in attendance 
threw over him a calico apron, on 
which were pictured innumerable lit- 
tlegreyhounds. ‘‘Thatis very appro- 
priate,” said Seth.” ‘‘Vy do you eall ze 
little dogs appropriate, Mr. Spizare?” 
asked the hair-cutter, as he tucked 
the apron into his victim’s neck until 
his eyes bulged. ‘‘Because,” gasped 
Spicer, ‘‘greyhounds are good to 
catch the hare.” Such a silence fell 
upon the room that the milliner 
looked in to seeif anybody had dyed. 


Children as well as adults sometimes eat 
to much supper or eat something that does 


not digest well, producing 


Colic, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Heart- | 


burn, Restlessness or Sleeplessness, 


A good dose of Simmons Liver Regulator 
will give promt relief. 

‘‘My wife having suffered for a 
long time with Restlessness and 
Sleeplessness at nights, and having 
tried everything recommended to 
me without benefiting her, was 
finally advised to try Simmons 
Liver Regulator, and it has acted 
like a charm. After taking one 
bottle she improved so much that 
I sent and bought one-half dozen. 
My wife is now in the enjoyment 
of excellent health. We keep the 
Regulator in the house as family 
medicine, and recommend it to 
the world as the best family medi- 
cine in the world.” 

J. C. Hernine, Twiggs Co., Ga. 


DIED. 


How often do we see under this heading the 
name of some one near and dear to us. Many 
whose names are thux printed would to day be 
alive and well if they had put prejudice and 
poisonous drugs aside and accepted the honest 
offer we have been making them for years past. 
During the last nine years we have cured tens of 
thousands of patients suffering from chronic 
aiiments after all other treatments had failed. 


fA by means of our wonderful Electric Medicated 
Appliances. We have so much faith in ourgoods § 
that we send them on trial, and do not require 
payment unless they make acanre. Can you ask 
apything fairerthan this? Different appliances 
to cure Rheumatixm, Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
Debility, Asthma, Diseases of the Liver, Kidneys 


and Lungs. &c. lilustrated book giving 

™ full particulars and testimonials from every 
State im the U.S., and blank for statement of 
your case sent free, Address Electric Pad M’f'g, 
Co., 44 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Write 
to day, remember we take the risk of the Appli- 
ance failing, the only risk you take is the risk 
of being cured. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 
STORES, 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
PRICES. In bbls, 


25¢ gal. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50 In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 
MEALS AT MILL RATES-| cHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, 34% tv 4c 1D Good J ‘ 

Wheat, 24% to3c 

Gr’m Fliour,24%to3c Ootens 
Pearl Barley,4te5c ‘* 
Sago&Tapioca4@5ic 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 


Uncolored Japan, 


RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cube Sugar,bb!s,6%c box good 
. Cc +. 


Crushed") ‘6 Se 

Granulated « |20Ib bar ox L’ndry Soap 

« |White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. . 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like characier, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES; TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 


WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 
Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATOH- 


ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH. 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco 


AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 12% 


The most Gey Weekly newspaper devoted 
to science, meehanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SclENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price. $3.2 a 
reer, iscount toClabs. Sold by al! newsdealers 
UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENTS. 
® Eight years’ 


practice before 
the Patent Cfice and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thous- 
and applications for patents in the 
JInited States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Cepy-rights, 

Assignments, and all other papers fi 
Securing to inventors their rights in the 
United tes, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents ebtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well uvderstood by all persons who wish to dis- 
of their patents. 


301 Erosdway, New York. 
G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER or Homaopiray, ) 


125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco. 
Office Hours: 1 to 4 p. sually 
at 9 a. mw. and 7 P. =. 


Land Agent of 8. P. RB. R., San 


Eastern. and European cities via the Grog; 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System. ) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to 4)]) 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS arernun 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third. 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc, 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 
Apply to or address W. H. Mruts, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEzome Mappen, Land 
cisco. 


A.N. Towne,  T.H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


S. FOSTER & 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods, 
| and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


fiatisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
— District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING Bopres 
FOR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


GOAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


Wim. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery! 


Art Kryps or EXEOUTED 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRICES. 


03” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRanomoo. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 
413 Montgomery Street 


apr13-tf 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


~ Miscellany. 


RESIGNATION. 


Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee 
Peaceful be; 
When a chastening arm restrains thee, _ 
It is He. 
Know—His love is full completeness, 
Fills the measure of thy weakness; 
If he wound thy spirit sore, 
Trust him more. 


Without murmur, uncomplaining, 
In his hand, 

Lay whatever things thou canst not 

| understund; 
Though the world thy folly spurneth, 
From thy faith in pity turneth, 
Peace thy inmost soul shall fill, 
Lying still. 


Fearest sometimes that thy Father. 
Hath forgot? 

When the clouds around thee gather, 
Doubt him not. 

Always hath the daylight broken; 

Better hath he been for years 
Than thy fears. 


Therefore, whatso’er betideth, 
Night or day, 
Know--his love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 
Crown of sorrow gladly take; 
Grateful wear it fur his sake, 
Swe etly bending to his will, 
Lying still. 
—From the German. 


RAILROADS. 


Some one has said that the great 
question before the American people 
to-day is: Shall the railroads control 
the goverment, or shall the govern- 
ment own and control the railroads. 
We have been multiplying iron high- 
ways until a map of the United 
States looks like animmense gridiron. 
The great lines and their branches 
form a network that binds us all in 
its meshes. We have to regulate 
our travel by the railroad time-table, 
and our business by the railroad 
freight tariff. Ifthe railroad choos- 
es to make A a regular station it be- 
comes a place of importance, and 
town lots are in demand. It chooses 
to run by B without stopping; the 
town is dead and buried. Ifthe rail- 
road favors producers and shippers 
they prosper. If it discriminates 
against them by high rates, it beggars 
and bankrupts them. It controls the 
prices of produce, and of all heavy 
articles of merchandise. Last year 
the freight on grain between a cer- 
tain agricultural center and its mar- 
ket was $300 dollars a car. Dealers, 
regarding that as a permanent rate, 
bought largely - say a thousand car- 
loads. But immediately after harvest 
the railroad advanced the rate to $600 
per car. Thus the superintendent of 
the road, by a few strokes of his pen, 
tranferred $300,000 from the pockets 
of the produce dealers and the farm- 
ers into the treasury of the corpora- 
tion. This is a specimen of the pow- 
er which the men who are not inaptly 
called ‘‘railroad kings” can exercise, 
and do exercise every day. Theirsis 
not only an absolute and irresponsi- 
ble despotism, but it is capricious. 
They put fares and freight rates up 
to-day and down to-morrow. They 
publish a tariff of charges between 
two points at one dollar a ton, and 
then make a private contract with a 
favored corporation or friend at fifty 
centsa ton. Thus the business of 
the country is kept in an unsettled 
and feverish state. Nobody knows 
what to depend on until he gets the 
latest news from railroad headquar- 
ters. Sitting in his office, with the 
telegraph operators ready to send his 
orders up and down the line—the 
monarch of the iron track is mightier 
in his sphere than governor or Presi- 
dent. And the concentration of 
roads under a single management 
often makes that sphere as broad as 
the continent. 

It used to be’said, when these evils 
began to appear, that competition 
would correct them. But, on the 
- contrary, the constant tendency of 
the railroad system is to concentra- 
tion. In England there are eleven 
creat railroad corporations, but these 
are formed by the consolidation of no 
less than two hundred and sixty-two 
companies. The six companies who 
control all the railroads in France 
have absorbed forty-eight original 
companies. The New York Central 
is a union of eleven different railways. 
The Baltimore and Ohio, the Penn- 
sylvania Central, and other main lines, 
are buying up competing lines and 
braneh lines in various directions; 
each ambitious to be at the head of a 
great system of roads that shall ram- 
ify all over the land, and give it con- 
trol of the business of distant States 
and Territories. If this process of con- 
solidation and concentration goes on 
a few years longer at the rate of the 
last decade, two or three corporations, 
each with hundreds of millions, will 
have all the travel and traffic of the 
Union in their hands. The result of 
such a state of things is easily fore- 
seen. These corporations will rule 
with arod of iron. They will regu- 
late the price of produce, the value 
of securities, and,with their army of 
tens of thousands of employes, will 
hold the balance of power in all elec- 
tions, state or national. Thus, 
though our present form of free gov- 
ernment will be preserved, our leg- 
islators, our governors, Congress and 
the President will be the servants of 
the railroad kings, and bound to do 
their bidding. 

The plan of regulating railroads by 
commissions has been tried m Ger- 
many and in this country. But the 
results have been so meager and un- 
satisfactory that it is evident the rem- 
edy is not to be sought in that direc- 
tion. Bismarck even cannot make 
such a commission a success. He 


Says in one of his speeches: ‘“The Im-| 


perial Railway office has become a 
council which gives good advice and 
and prefaces its requests with ‘if you 
please.’ It writes a great deal and 
makes much ado, but no one heeds its 
behests.” And itis so, too, on this 
side of the Atlantic. The great rail- 
road corporations either buy up the 


commissioners or ignore them and 


their suggestions. 


There are only two plans which 
seem radical enough to meet the 
emergency. They may be called, as 
a matter of convenience, the French 
plan and the Prussian plan. In 
France the idea is that railways are 
public highways. The managers of 
them are considered as acting by del- 
egated authority given in their char- 
ters for the public good. The rail- 
road system is a national system, and 
is Supervised in all its details by the 
government. The plan is analogous 
to that of our national banks. It 
would give us a comptroller of the 
railroads, like the comptroller of the 
treasury, instead of the present advi- 
sory commissions. This plan is said 
to work well in France. But there 
it was adopted easily in the history 
of railroad building. Here there are 
so many kinds of charters, and so 
many and various vested rights under 
them, that it would be almost impossi- 


‘sible now to devise a system of thor- 


ough supervision and control. The 
remaining alternative is the Prussian 
plan. This has been in operation 
now for about six years, and is pro- 
nounced a decided success even by 
those who bitterly opposed it in 1879. 
The state owns all the railroads. The 
railroad officials are officers of the 
government. The government regu- 
lates fares and freights, and time- 
tables, either directly or through the 
officers appointed byit. The result is 
uniformity of votes and freedom from 
sudden and capriciouschanges. The 
Prussian producer and manufacturer 
know what they can depend on. The 
freight tariffis a stable element in 
their calculations, and not a fluctuat- 
ing one, as with us. This introduc- 
tion of system and certainty has al- 


ready stimulated every department of 


business in the kingdom. New en- 
terprises are inaugurated, for the peo- 
ple have confidence in the govern- 
ment, knowing that it will deal fairly 
by them and not try to crush them 
in order to enrich itself, as is the pol- 
icy of our railroad corporations. 

There would be immense difficulties 
encountered in any attempt to nation- 
alize our railroads. But those difti- 
culties should not deter us if it is the 
best way. I do not say that it is. 
But it seems clear to me that all 
thoughtful patriots should study the 
question, and that it ought to be 
discussed thoroughly in the news- 
papers. Let the editors give us all 
the facts they can gather in regard to 
the experiment in Prussia. When 
the people make up their minds what 
ought to be done they will find a way 
to do it.—The Interior. 


— 


A HUSBAND’S SAD STORY. 


We shall never know half the evils 
that intemperance causes in the homes 
of this and every city. There are 
proud, sensitive natures that would 
suffer death rather than betray the 
secrets of the home, and it is only in 
a moment of complete frenzy, when 
the heart would otherwise burst, that 
an occasional revelation is made. A 


‘friend of mine, a man filling a re- 


sponsible position, has been carrying 
such an untold sorrow for years. I 
met him unexpectedly an evening or 
two ago; he had two children with 
him. I stopped to exchange the 
courtesies of the day and speak to 
the little ones, and found that the 
elder, a boy of about six years, was 
deaf and dumb and blind of one eye. 
He is able to converse a little with 
his father by articulation, and is un- 
der instruction ata school for’ deaf 
mutes. On inquiry if he had always 
been deaf and dumb, his father re- 
plied: ‘‘Yes; deaf and dumb and 
blind;” the latter he emphasized, 
pointing to one of the boy’s eyes. 
‘‘He had the measles,” he continued, 
‘‘when a child, and lost his speech 
and hearing through cold and neg- 
lect, and when he was a mere child a 
boy ran a sharp instrument through 
one of his eyes.” ‘‘And where 
was his mother?” I naturally inquir- 
ed. The man was completely over- 
come with the question, and, after 
suppressing his emotion, said: ‘‘I 
have some trouble in the home;” then, 
pointing to the boy, continued, ‘‘I 
could not live if it were not for that 
lad; I could not live. Rum has des- 
olated my home. When a woman is 
under the mastery of strong drink 
she will barter heaven for hell! I 
only live for these helpless things. I 
have nothing else to live for. O 
merciful God, the load is heavy!” 
After a sigh, as if his heart would 
break, he went on to say that the 
younger of the two children was 
lately saved from a dreadful death at 
atime when the mother was under 
the control of the demon. I said: 
*‘Can’t you try and save her?” ‘‘No,” 
he replied; ‘‘I conceal my suffering 
and beg and plead and supplicate, 
and she promises to reform, and 
sometimes keeps her word for a few 
days; but the giant overthrows her 
again, and my happiness is complete- 
ly wrecked, and these helpless ones 
are the sufferers.” I said: I shall 
speak to a faithfnl, devoted lady, who 
will come and talk and reason and 
pray with her.” After a pause he 
said: ‘‘I’ll try her a little longer and 
let you know.” This is only one 
home of the thousands that are being 
ruined by intemperance at our very 
doors.— Boston Traveller. 


WANTED, A READING PUBLIC. 


This is what. the publishers say is 
needed—that,is,serious readers, those 
who care enough about books to buy 
them, own them, and really pos- 
sess themselves of their contents. 
This is what the writers say is 
needed—the writers who are becom- 
ing almost more numerous than the 
readers. Nearly everybody writes 
for publication; it is impossible to 
provide vehicles enough for their 
contributions, and the reading public 
to sustain periodicals does not in- 
crease in proportion. Everybody 
agrees that this is the mostintelligent, 
active-minded age that ever was, and 
in its way the most prolific and pro- 
ductiveage. Is there a glut and ov- 
er-production in the literary world 
as well as in other departments? Isn’t 
it an odd outcome of diffused educa- 
tion and of cheap publications, the 
decline in the habit of continuous, 
serious reading? We have heard a 
great deal, since Lord Brougham’s 
time and the societies for the diffusion 
of knowledge, of the desirability of 
cheap literature for the masses. The 
Congressmen mg cheapness above 
honesty in their sincere desire to 
raise the tone of the American peo- 
ple. There is no product which men 
use that is now so cheap as newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and books. For 
the price of a box of strawberries or 
a banana you can buy the immortal 
work of the greatest genius of all 
times in fiction, poetry, philosophy, 
or science. But we doubt if the class 
that were to be specially benefitted 
by this reduction in price of intellec- 
tual food are much profited. Of 
course some avail themselves of things 
placed within their reach which they 
could not formerly own, but it re- 
mains true that people value and pro- 
fit only by that which it costs some 
effort to obtain. We very much 
doubt if the mass of the people have 
as good habits of reading as they had 
when publications were dearer. Who 
is it who buy the five, ten, and 
twenty cent editions? Generally 
those who could afford to buy, and 
did buy, books at a fair price, to the 
remuneration of author and publish- 
er. And their serious reading habit 
has gone down with the price. We 
have an increasing leisure class. 
When does it read? Not much in 
the winter, for the demands of socie- 
ty are too exigent then. For private 
reading there is no time, and a short- 
cut to information is sought by means 
of drawing-room lectures and clubs, 
which are supposed to give to social 
life, without interfering with it, a 
lacquer of culture. In summer it is 
impossible to read much; the mind 
needs rest by that time, and the dis- 
tractions of out-door life in the 
mountains and by the sea forbid any- 
thing but the most desultory skim- 
ming of the lightest products of the 
press. To be sure the angel of the 
Atlantic Ocean sees a row of pretty 
girls on the coast, seated on rocks or 
in the sand all the way from Campo 
Bello to Cape May, with novels 
in their hands—one of the most 
pleasing imitations of intellectual 
life ever presented in the world. It 
is perfect when there is breeze enough 
to turn over the leaves. And the 
young men—those who are in busi- 
ness, or are supposed to be getting 
a more or less ‘‘conditional”. educa- 
tion—do they read as much as the 
young ladies? It is a curious com- 
ment on the decay of the reading 
habit in households, the blank liter- 
ary condition of the young men who 
come up tothe high-schools and col- 
leges. Is it owing entirely to the 
modern specialization of knowledge 
that they usually have read little ex- 
cept their text-books? Now we are 
not trying to defend the necessity of 
reading. They say that people got 
on well in the Middle Ages without 
much of it, and that the women then 
were as agreeable, and the men as 
brave and forceful, as in this age. 
But it is certainly interesting to con- 
sider whether, by reason of cheap 
and chopped up literary food, we are 
coming round practically to the Mid- 
dle Ages relative to reading—that is, 
to reading anything except what is 
news, or ingenious sorts of inven- 
tions and puzzles which can be talk- 
ed about as odd incidents in daily 
life are talked about. Reading to 


any intellectual purpose requires pa- | 


tience and abstraction and continuity 
of thought. This habit of real read- 
ing is not acquired by the perusal of 
newspapers, nor by the swift dash 
which most people give to the cheap 
publications which are had for the 
picking up, and usually valued ac- 
cordingly. It is an open question 
whether cheap literature is helping 
us any toward becoming thoughtful 
and reading people.—Harper’s Maga- 
zine for October. 


POLITICIANS AT SARATOGA. 


There is a certain sort of life— 
whether it is worth seeing is a ques- 
tion—that we can see nowhere else, 
and for an hour Mr. Glow and King 
and Forbes, sipping their raspberry 
shrub in a retired corner of the bar- 
room, were interested spectators of 
the scene. Through the padded 
swinging doors entered, as in a play, 
character after character. Each actor 
as he entered stopped for a moment 
and stared about him, and in this act 
revealed his character—his conceit, 
his slyness, his bravado, his self-im- 

rtance. There was great variety, 
but practically one prevailing type, 
and that the New York politician. 
Most of them were from the city, 
though the country politician apes 
the city ponies as much as possi- 

e 


ble, but lacks the exact air, not- 


withstanding the black broadcloth 
and the white hat. The city men are 
of two varieties—the smart, perky- 
nosed, vulgar young ward worker, 
and the heavy-featured, gross, fat old 
fellow. One after another they glide 
in, with an always conscious air, 
swagger off to the bar, strike attitudes 
in groups, one with his legs spread, 
another with a foot behind on tiptoe, 
another leaning against the counter, 
and so pose, and drink—‘‘My res- 

cts”—all rather solemn and stiff, 
impressed perhaps by the decorous- 
ness of the place, and conscious of 
their good clothes. Enter together 
three stout men, a yard across the 
shoulders, each with an enormous de- 
velopment in front, waddle up to the 
bar, attempt to form a triangular 
group for conversation, but find 
themselves too far apart to talkjin that 
position, and so arrange themselves 
side by side—a most distinguished- 
looking party, like a portion of a 
swell-front street in Boston. To 
them swaggers upa young sport, like 
one of Thackeray’s figures in the 
‘Trish Sketch-book”—short, in a 
white hat, poor face, impudent man- 
ner—poses before the swell fronts, 
and tosses off his glass. About a 
little table in one corner are three ex- 
cessively ‘‘ugly mugs,” leering at 
each other and pouring down cham- 
pagne. These men are all dressed as 
nearly like gentlemen as the tailor 
can make them, but even he cannot 
change their hard, brutal faces. It 
is not their fault that money and 
clothes do not make a gentleman. 
They are wellfed and vulgarly pros- 
perous, and if you inquire you will 
find that theirwomenare in silks and 


the rulers of New York; and, impres- 
sive as they arein appearance, it is a 
relief to notice that they unbend to 
eachother, and hail one another fa- 
miliarly as ‘‘ Billy” and=‘‘ Tom- 
my.” Do they not ape what is most 
prosperous and successful in Ameri- 
can life? There is one who, in make- 
up, form and air, even to the cut of 


terpart of the great railway king. 
Here is a heavy-faced young fellow in 
evening dress, perhaps endeavoring 
to act the part of a gentleman, who 
has come from an evening party un- 
fortunately a little ‘‘slewed,” but who 
does not know how to sustain the 
character, for presently he becomes 
very familiar and confidential with 
the dignified colored waiter at the 
buffet, who requires all his native 
politeness to maintain the character 
of a gentleman for two. 


If these men had millions, could 
they get any more enjoyment out of 
life? To have fine clothes; drink 
champagne, and pose in a fashionable 
bar-room in the height of the season 
—is not this the apotheosis of the 
‘‘heeler” and the ward ‘‘ worker’? 
The scene had a fascination for the 


tired watching the evolutions of the 
foreign element into the full bloom of 
American citizenship.—Harper’s Mag- 
azine for September. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


Du PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fure 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


Opposite 8r., SAN FRANOISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


Fairbanks’ 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


ROOMS, 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for vate 
parties. A competent steward f to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 


| Cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


laces. This is a good place to study | 


his side whiskers, is an exact coun- 


artist, who declared that he never | 


Will 


8 Ibs smoked halibut. 
7 cans condensed milk. 
25 bars French Villa Soap. 
10 Ibs marle sugar. 
16 tha pitted plums. 
40 Iba pea beans (choice). 
60 Ibs pink or red beans. 
15 % tb tins spices. 
5 2-15 cans corned beef. 
12 each cups and saucers. 
_ 10 cans axle grease. 
20 papers Climax wash powder 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 tbs Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ths common roast coffee. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking butter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loo-e matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ths assorted nails. 
80 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 Ibs choice Carolina rice. 
24 packages shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 Ibs gloss starch. 
14 cornstarch. 
20 ibs laundry soap. 


A SINGLE 


Buy 


DOLLAR 


Either 


| 25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
86 cakes toilet soap. 

1 handled ax. 

1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 

8 ths mixed candy. 

6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 Ibs. best German lintels. 

6 cans lemon or orange sugar. 
120 Bs table salt. 
16 tbs choice bird-seed. 

1 large box stationery. 

5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
40 dozen clothes pins. 
toothpicks. 

8 cayenne pepper. 

4 ths egg food, 
40 pot scrubs. 

6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans sugar corn. 

8 cans Yankee baked beans. 

6 2-1 cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-15 cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 

8 Ibs borax in bulk. 
50 ths best English soda. 
14 Ibs German prunes. 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


San Francisco 


(15 andti7 Clay St, - 


When in 


Sunday-school 
757 Market Street, 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Want of 


Supply Depot, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


SMITH’S CASH 


MITOHELL, HASKINS & 


And grocers and dealers generally throug 
*Only to the Trade. 


4 Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
pound on Coffe and two cents per pound en Tea goes 
te suppert the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN C0. $. F., CAL. 


*HOOPER & JENNINGS...... 
*WELLMAN, PECK & CO.. 


ut the Pacific Coast. 


COFFEE 


323 Market street, San Francisco. 

as! 26a 115 Clay ee 

cabs Fowler, Fresno Oounty, 


..... Sturgeon, Merced Coanty, “ 
.. West End, Alameda County, 


= 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
Jake pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation as a literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
‘pers upon socisl, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdcor studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of th« mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
ary and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

We offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
oa THE PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
D EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
aoe) Cecoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 

times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
«with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom- 
im ical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

strengthening, easily digested, 

admirably adapted for inval- 
ai | I ds as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


GARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


512 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 


mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


> 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tuz Paoctrrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sands of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
| Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


0” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. — 


San 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
- 81 1885. $456,840 71 


$1,346,670 46 


JOHN H. WISE, 
President. 


Secretary. 


‘CONSUMPTIO 


I havea Sbove its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of | et So 
been cured, Indeed, so in my faith is its efficacy, that 

will send TWO BOTTLES EE, together with a VAL. 

ABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. _— Ex- 
press and P. O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 18: Pearl S AA 


CINCINNATI BELLF OUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS -iN BELL S- TO THE 


CATALOGUE WITH 679 TESTIMONIALS 


FIRE ALARK 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc. FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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THE PaActFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, Ocrosper 6, 1886. 


Ghe Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


‘LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


Hartrorp, Sept. 17th. 

Veterans from all over the State 
massed in Hartford to-day to help ded- 
icate the memorial arch erected, at an 
expense to the city of $60,000, in 
honor of the soldiers who died for 
their country during the late war. 
The veterans messed off the good 
things, provided from the liberal 
homes of the citizens, before and after 
the parade. It is thus written of 
Hartford’s soldiers: ‘‘They upheld 
the flag of the State and nation 
wherever the Army of the Potomac 
marched or halted, and the blood of 
the best of her sons crimsoned every 


battlefield of that army—Fredericks- 


burg, Chancellorsville, Antietam, Get- 
tysburg, the Wilderness, Petersburg, 
and the campaigns against Richmond. 
They were at Roanoke with Burn- 
side on his expedition, with Banks in 
his fatal repulse at Cedar Mountain, 
with Butler and Banks in Louisiana, 
at the capture of Fort Pulaski and 


: of Fort Fisher, in the fatal assaults 


on Fort Wagner, and the deadly at- 
tempts on Port Hudson, at Irish 


Bend, Louisiana, with Sherman on | 


his march to the sea, with Sheridan 
in the Shenandoah Valley; at Win- 
chester, Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar 
Creek; at the capture of New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Mobile and Richmond, and 
at the final surrender of Lee at Appo- 
mattox.” 

It is fitting that, with such a record 
of the 4,495 soldiers sent out of 
Hartford, to their memory she 
should rear the noble arch under 
which, to-day, I have seen pass the 
long parade, which is the greater 
part of the ceremonies attending the 
dedication. Besides this, there were 
two speeches and a prayer by Rev. J. 
H. Tucker, who rode in the proces- 
sion a horse used in the war for five 
years, which his brother has kept at 
Plantsville. 

Memorials and monuments of one 
kind and another have been made of 
late years, so that one may say it is 
quite conventional nowadays to do 
things from the standpoint of legacy 
or memorialism. There have been 
monuments to heroes of the war, 
towns have commemorated their love 
for the dead, churches have been the 
recipients of memorial windows, 
gifts of money, memorial chapels, 
tablets, pictures, alcoves of books in 
libraries, etc., showing a sentiment 
of respect for the dead, and reverence 
for the past, and a desire to strength- 
en the things that remain by the evi- 
dences of good-will. It is a promi- 
nent feature in the civil and religious 
life of the past few years. 

The memorial arch just finished to- 
day is the finest soldiers’ memorial in 
the land, and will stand an ornament 
to the city for ages to come, to attest 
the regard of the people for those 
who gave their liyes or their service 
that*the ‘‘government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, 
snould not perish from the earti.” 

In a previous letter to Tue Pactric 
I wrote about the Memorial Hall 
building of the Congregationalists. 

TRINITY COLLEGE. 

This college of the Episcopalians 
is known to English tourists of the 
Established Church who seek to visit 
Hartford, attracted by what they 
think is a future Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Let us hope that it may be- 
come as great. For years it occupied 
buildings on the site of. the present 
Capitol. It now has an ample and 
beautiful site about a mile to the 
south, commanding an extended view 
in every direction. The buildings 
erected are named Seabury, Jarvis, 
and Northam Halls, in memory of 
Bishop Seabury, Rev. Dr. Jarvis, and 
Charles H. Northam whose munifi- 
cent gift of $75,000 was an apprecia- 
ble help to the working strength of 
the college. The State paid $600,- 
000 for the old site—or, rather, the 
city of Hartford gave this site, at an 
expense of that sum, to the State. 


HOSMER HALL, 1507 BROAD STREET. 

This institution was established at 
East Windsor, in 1834, by the Pas- 
toral Union of Connecticut. In 1865 
it was removed to Hartford, and oc- 
cupied three buildings on Prospect 
street. By the liberal gift of the late 
Mr. James B. Hosmer the spacious 
edifice bearing his name has been us- 
ed by the seminary since 1879.. Its 
name was changed, two years ago, by 
the Legislature from the ‘‘Theologi- 
cal Institute of Connecticut ”to ‘‘ Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary.” Its doc- 
trinal basis accords with the historic- 
al belief of New England Congrega- 
tionalism as embodied in accredited 
formulas. By the generosity of Mr. 
Newton Case, the library has grown 
from eight thousand to forty-two 
thousand volumes. Besides the five 
professors in the departments of 
Christian theology, New Testament 
exegesis, biblical and ecclesiastical 


history, practical theology and He-. 


brew literature, an associate professor 
devotes himself to ecclesiastical mu- 
sic and hymnology. All the classes 
are instructed in elocution. A Lec- 
tureship on Foreign Missions has 
been recently endowed. The Carew 
Foundation provides for an annual 
course of lectures, open to the public. 
The number of students enrolled on 
the last catalogue is fifty: This in- 


stitution has.furnished more mission- 
aries forthe home and foreign field, 
in proportion to the number of its 
students, than any other seminary 
connected with the Congregational 
body. 


HORACE BUSHNELL. 


In the Park church is a mural tab- 
let, bearing the inscription: 

HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D., LL.D., 
Born in Litchfield, April 14, 1802. 
Pastor of this church 26 years. 

Died in Hartéord, February 17, 1876. 

Erected by parishioners and friends, in re- 

membrance of his great genius, his great 

— and his great services to man- 
na. 
* His fellow-citizens of Hartford hon- 
ored themselves and him when they 
named the beautiful park which the 
State Capitol overlooks with the name 
of Connecticut’s most distinguished 
divine, and it would bea fitting thing 
to put a statue of him in the place 
where stood Bishop Brownell’s. The 
State has placed his marble bust on 
the front of the Capitol. His life 
spanned seventy-four years, in the 
face of great difficulties connected 
with his health. Consumption early 
marked him for its victim, and it was 
generally thought that it would take 
him off at an early age. He himself 
claimed that he lengthened his life a 
quarter of a century by his indomita- 
ble will set against the wasting dis- 
ease. Consulting Dr. Cummings of 
New Britain one day, he was told that 
his lungs were so diseased that he 
could live but a year or two only, at 
the most. Twenty-six years after 
that date the theological and medical 
doctors met on a street in Hartford, 
and almost jocosely recalled to each 
other their opinions and statements 
of that other time. The enjoyment 
of their misjudgment was, of course, 
shared by both, but especially did 
Bushnell exult in his success, so te- 
naciously holding on to life. That 
he held forth the Word of Life to the 
salvation of souls with great anxiety 
and eagerness for their welfare we 
have no reason to question. His 
Hartford pastorate was his first and 
only one. Among his published writ- 
ings are: ‘‘Christian Nurture,” ‘‘Ser- 
mons for the New Life,” ‘“‘Christ and 
His Salvation,” ‘‘Sermons on Living 
Subjects,” ‘‘Nature and the Super- 
natural,” ‘‘Vicarious Sacrifice” (two 
volumes), ‘‘God in Christ,” ete. 
These, and the admirable ‘‘Life and 
Letters of Horace Bushnell,” are 
found in every well-regulated library. 


THE RETREAT FOR THE INSANE 


Was incorporated in 1822, and was 
opened for the reception of patients 
April 1, 1824. There were at that 
time but three or four like institutions 
in the country, and the necessity for 
this one had been strongly urged. 
The funds for its establishment came 
mostly from individuals of benevolent 
character, who were kindly disposed, 
and who saw how great the need was. 
As its reputation increased, it became 
necessary to furnish further accom- 
modations. These have been increas- 
ed from time to time, until now there 
are various apartments for one hun- 
dred and sixty patients. There are 
but few institutions better equipped 
than this, and the directors have de- 
termined to offer to the friends of 
these unfortunate people all the com- 
forts, conveniences and means of res- 
toration to health that it is possible 
to furnish. The prices of board nec- 
essarily vary with the accommodations 
offered, but all have the same medical 
skill and kind attention. The retreat 
is but filling a demand for an institu- 
tion of this character. It might with 
as much propriety be said that all ho- 
tels should be of a third- or fourth- 
rate class, as that all asylums for the 
care and treatment of the insane 
should be alike. The elegantly fur- 
nished rooms, the increased number: 
of attendants, the best medical skill 
—everything which money can afford 
to the sane, and which is frequently 
demanded by the insane—is here of- 
fered. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In accordance with a joint resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly passed 
at its January session in 1881, Gov- 
ernor Bigelow appointed George M. 
Landers of New Britain, Samuel H. 
Seward of Putnamand Charles Bene- 
dict of Waterbury a commission to 
procure plans, obtain a site, and erect 
anew building for the use of the 
State Normal School at New Britain, 
the State appropriating $75,000, and 
the town of New Britain $25,000 for 
that purpose. In July, 1881. a site was 
selected and purchased, at a cost of 
$18,000. The plans of Warren R. 
Briggs of Bridgeport were adopted 
by the committee. In general form 
the ground plan is a parallelogram, 


‘with projections at the corners. The 


entire length is 126 feet, and the 
width 85 feet. The extreme height 
of the tower is 108 feet. The founda- 
tions and under-pinning are of Port- 
land brown stone, the walls are of 
selected brick, relieved with bands 
and ornamental work of buff and 
black brick. The trimmings are of 
Ohio gray sandstone, the outside 
steps granite. The first story con- 
tains the trustees’ room, the scien- 
tific department of the school; one 
suite of rooms being devoted to chem- 
istry, another to natural philosophy, 
and still another to drawing and fine 
arts. The rest of the floor is divided 
into recitation rooms, entrance and 
staircase, halls, etc. The second floor 
is devoted to the use of the Normal 
School proper. It contains the Nor- 
mal School rooms, with which are 
the recitation rooms, the Principal’s 
office, the teachers’ room, the recep- 
tion room and library. The height 
of this story is 21 feet. The build- 
ing is heated throughout with steam, 
and every precaution has been taken 
in the sanitary department. The 
school is vigorously managed, and 
the instruction directed to fitting 
young men and women for teaching 


in our common schools. 


These sketches are taken from the 
‘‘Souvenir Programme,” which con- 
tained also much other matter re- 
specting the soldiery, the State Capi- 
tol, the American Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb. There has just 
been issued a ‘‘Memorial History of 
Hartford County”—two large quar- 
to volumes, selling to subscribers at 
$15. These books have been review- 
ed at considerable length by Bos- 
ton and New York papers. 

The orator of the day was General 
J. R. Hawley. He would make usa 
good next Republican President of 
the United States. G. G. M. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, OCT. 17. 


BY REV. I. M. MARTY. 


Subject—Jesus delivered to be cru- 
cified. 

Golden Text—Then delivered he 
him, therefore, unto them to be cru- 
cified. 

(Vs. 1-3) Pilate wishing to secure 
the release of Jesus without making 
the Jews his sworn enemies resorted 
to three expedients. The first, not 
narrated by John, was to send him 
for trial to Herod. Herod sent him 
back uncondemned. The second was 
to release him as a favor to the peo- 
ple, in accordance with the custom of 
releasing a prisoner at the passover 
time. The people, however, chose 
Barabbas instead of Jesus. The third 
expedient was to scourge the prison- 
er; with that torture Pilate hoped to 
satisfy the Jews, and dismiss the case. 

This scourging was a very severe 
punishment. According to Roman 
custom it must necessarily precede 
crucifixion. Pilate orders it without 
deciding whether Jesus is to be cru- 
cified. The scourge was made of 
several lashes, knotted with small 
pieces of lead or bone. The victim, 
with hands bound, was bowed down, 
and fastened to a low pillar. Every 
stroke brought blood. Frequently 
the punishment was so severe as to 
kill. The mocking of Jesus was not 
done at the order of Pilate. He per- 
mitted it, however, as favoring his 
design of making Jesus ridiculous 
and pitiable in the eyes of the Jews. 
The soldiers were probably heathen 
mercenaries of that brutal class that 
takes delight in cruelty. They took 
a fiendish pleasure in showing their 
hatred to the Jews by mocking one 
who so late drew the acclaims of 
thousands. The purple robe and 
crown of thorns were parodies on 
royalty. They ridicule in him the 
well-known expectations, entertained 
by the Jews, of a King and Messiah. 

(Vs. 4,5) The scourging and the 


‘mocking had taken place within the 


Hall of Judgment. Pilate went forth 
out of the court of the hall to the 
pavement in front of where the Jews 
were assembled. Our Lord, conduct- 
ed by the soldiers, followed. Surely 
it was a strange way Pilate had of de- 
claring that he found no fault in the 
man, to lead him forth lacerated and 
torn by the scourging, crowned with 
thorns, every point of which brought 
blood, mocked and jeered at by the 
brutal soldiery. He means to make 
the Jews understand that what he 
had done had been in compliance 
with their wishes, and that he thinks 
the punishment has been severe 
enough. ‘‘Even then, in the hour of 
his extremest humiliation, as he stood 
in the grandeur of his holy calm, on 
that lofty tribunal above the yelling 
crowd, there shone all over him sO 
God-like a pre-eminence, so divine a 
nobleness, that Pilate broke forth 
with that involuntary exclamation, 
which has thrilled with emotion so 
many million hearts, 


‘BEHOLD THE MAN!” 


(Vs. 6, 7) Apparently no man among 
the people was moved to pity. The 
rulers were moved to abate not one 
single jot of what they had demand- 
ed. Pilate’s concessions only made 
them bolder. His appeal only brought 
out fiercer cries of ‘‘Crucify him, 
crucify him!” The third expedient 
of Pilate had failed. Full of vexa- 
tion he said,‘*Take him yourselves and 
crucify him!” It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that in these words Pilate gave 
the Jews permission to do what he 
was aw, do; and yet he prob- 
ably would have felt relieved had 
they taken him at his word. 


(Vs. 7, 8, 9.) ‘‘Whatthe Jews want, 
what the Jews will have, is not tacit 
connivance, but absolute sanction. 
They see their power. They see that 
this blood-stained governor dares not 
hold out against them; they know 
that the Roman statecraft is tolerant 
of concessions to local superstition. 
Boldly, therefore, they fling to the 
winds all questions of a political of- 
fense, and, with all their hypocritical 
pretenses calcined by the heat of 
their passion, they shout, ‘We have 
a law, and by our law he ought to 
die, because he made himself the 
Son of God.’” But this new charge 
produced an effect in Pilate that the 
Jews did not expect. The strange 
message from his wife, warning him 
by her_dream not to have any- 
thing to do with Jesus, the words 
of our Lord and his divinely 
calm and heroic bearing, had begun 
to give Pilate a feeling that this was 
no ordinary man. This new state- 
ment of the Jews as to the dignity 
Jesus claimed increased his awe and 
fear. Hetakes Jesus back into the 
judgment hall, that he may question 
him in regard. to the matter. The 
question, ‘‘Whence art thou?” un- 
doubtedly refers to the origin of 
Jesus, and asks whether he is a man 
or a divine being come from above. 
It is not so strange as some think 
that Pilate asked that question. The 


mythologies, well known to him, are 
full of stories of the sons of gods 
that came in forms of men, and lived 


as men, on earth, but men of pecul- 
iar dignity and power. Why did our 


Lord not answer that question, asked 
so evidently in sincerity? ‘Pilate 
knew enough about the matter with 
regard to Jesus to set him free. He 
had himself declared him innocent. 
This should have sufficed him. 
What he would know beyond this 
did not appertain to his province. If 
he did not deliver Jesus as an inno- 
cent man, he deserved the responsi- 
bility of crucifying him, the Son of 
God. His crime became his punish- 
ment.” 

(Vs. 10, 11) Pilate feels the reproach 
in that silence; itangers him. ‘*‘What! 
speakest thou not to me?” he says. 
‘“Knowest thou not that I have power 
to release or crucify thee?” He thinks 
only of power, not of truth, inno- 
cence, justice, conscience. And yet, 
how little his power! He dared not 
do what he would. ‘‘His right to 
exercise authority was derived, not 
inherent. Human government is 
valid only as the expression of the 
divine will. He, therefore, who ex- 
ercises it, whatever he may suppose, 
is responsible to a higher power. Pi- 
late was guilty in wrongfully using 
his civil power. The high priest was 
doubly guilty in using wrongful- 
ly a higher (spiritual) power and 
in transgressing his legitimate rules 
of action. It was the privilege of his 
office to recognize the Messiah, and 
to preserve the true spiritual inde- 
pendence of his people. By appeal- 
ing to a heathen power to execute an 
unjust sentence, he had sinned 
against God by unfaithfulness, as 
well as by unrighteousness.” 

(V. 12) Jesus had condemned Pi- 
late’s sin, but he did it in a way that 
deepened Pilate’s feeling of awe. Af- 
ter this he made renewed offorts to 
release Jesus, but all in vain. He 
had made a bad beginning by his 
cruel and unrighteous concessions to 
the Jews. They will now try the 
weapon of personal intimidation. The 
Roman Emperor, Tiberius, was one 
of the most suspicious and malignant 
of men. No charge found so ready 
an access to his ear as that of treason 
or conspiracy against his authority. 
To be accused of the crime of allow- 
ing a rival of Cesar to go unpunish- 
ed, of favoring one who called him- 
self a king, where none was king but 
Ceesar, was equivalent to condemna- 
tion. At any rate, Pilate’s govern- 
ment would not bear too close inspec- 
tion. That threat of the Jews to 
denounce him to Tiberius compelled 
him, against his will, to do their bid- 
ding. ‘‘He who had so often prosti- 
tuted justice was now unable to 
achieve the one act of justice which 
he desired. He who had so often 
murdered pity was now forbidden to 
taste the sweetness of a pity for which 
he longed. He who had so often 
abused authority was now rendered 
impotent to exercise it for once on 
the side of right. Truly, for him sin 
had become its own Erinnys, and his 
pleasant vices had been converted 
into the instrument of his punish- 
ment.” 

(Vs. 13-15) That last expedient of 
the Jews succeeded. Pilate submits. 
He sits in his chair of judgment on 
the elevated marble pavement before 
the Pretorium. He vents, however, 
his soreness of heart, and his bitter- 
ness toward the Jews, in taunts about 
their king, till he angers them to ex- 
pressions of utter renunciation of 
any king but Cesar. In order to get 
rid of Jesus, they deny the one great 
hope and expectation of their nation. 
“They first rejected Jesus as the 
Christ, and then, driven by the irony 
of circumstance, they rejected the 
Christ altogether.” ‘‘With this cry,” 
says Endersheim, himself of Jewish 
descent, ‘‘Judaism was, in the person 
of its representatives, guilty of de- 
nial of God, of blasphemy, of apos- 
tasy. It committed suicide, and ever 
since has its dead body been carried 
in show from land to land, and from 
century to century; to be dead, and 
to remain dead, ‘till He come a sec- 
ond time, who is the Resurrection 
and the Life.’” 


Y. M. C. A. NOON-MEETING. 


The subject at the noon-meeting 
Thursday was, ‘‘Has God This 
Against Me?” (Rev. i1:1-7)—the mes- 
sage to the church at Ephesus. God 
walks in the midst of his churches 
and of his people, whether in pros- 
perity or adversity. While God sees 
the good we do, he also sees the 
evil. Unless we watch we lose our 
zeal. How much clearer our thoughts 
of heaven when doing the first works! 
If you are now away from God, re- 
pent, and do the first works, and you 
will have the first love. ‘‘He that 
hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches.” 
When God speaks it becomes us to 
listen and be attentive. We cannot 
better employ our time than to hear 
what God says. 

One spoke of the power Christian- 
ity was in its first years, when it went 
forth among the nations on its heav- 
enly errand, softening the hatred and 
bitterness existing among mankind 
by its love. 

The attendance was fair on Mon- 
day. The leader of the meeting was 
earnest, and his word well chosen. 
Several led in prayer, or made fitting 
remarks. It was good to be there. 
It would be well if more should be 
said of every-day experience. 


A granddaughter of Dr. Robert 
Moffat was one of the 12 missionaries 
lately sent to Madagascar by the 
London Missionary Society. 


.craft.”’ 


Fublishers’ Mepariment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Franciscoas 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 @ year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if gtr should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 5.40 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine... .. 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly................-- 4.00 65.75 

Magazine............... 4.00 6.50 

Scientific American............. 8.20 56.0) 


EXTENSION TABLES. 


The California Furniture Company, Nos. 
220 to 226 Bush street, have just received a 
vast assortment of extension tables in an- 
tique oak, mahogany and walnut. Many of 
them are extra size, and richly carved and 
polished. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 


The regular annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Pomona Land and Water 
Company will be held at the office of the 
Company, No. 411 California street, San 
Francisco, California, on ‘Wednesday, the 
20th day of October, 1886, at the hour of 2 
o’clock, for the purpose of electing a Board 
of Directors to serve for the ensuing year, 
and the transaction of such other business 
as may come before the meeting. 

Cuas. K. CLarRK, Secretary. 

Office, 411 California street, San Francisco, 
California. 

SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TsaCHEss’ Bi- 
BLES 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON,” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Grafts Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


The Rev. Joseph Adams, C. S. B., has re- 
turned from his course of study in the Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical College, Boston, 
and is now prepared to teach and practice 
the principles of Christian science as taught 
by Mrs. Eddy. Persons desiring treatment 
and instruction may apply to him at Forest- 
ers’ Hall, No. 20 Eddy street, San Francisco, 
between 2 and 5 every day except Sundays, 
and at 568 Seventeenth street, Oakland, be- 
tween 8 and 10 and 12 and 1. 


St. Nicholas for October is almost a series 
of climaxes, and its readers will be divided 
between joy at the happy endings of all the 
serials, and regret that they are ended at all. 
This is the last number of the present vol- 
ume, and contains the concluding chapters 
of ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” Mrs. Burnett’s 
delightful and most successful story; of 
‘‘George Washington,” Horace E. Scudder’s 
entertaining story of the life of our coun- 
try’s greatest hero; of ‘‘The Kelp-gatherers, ” 
J. T. Trowbridge’s popular and realistic ac- 
count of boy life on the Maine Coast. 


In the October Century Matthew Arnold 
has a paper on ‘‘Common Schools Abroad.” 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity writes of ‘‘Hand-craft and Rede- 
General W. S. Rosecrans’ descrip- 
tion of his victory at ‘‘Corinth” is the 
chief illustrated war article. In ‘‘Open 
Letters” N. E. Orr asks if Mr. Cable’s im- 
peachment of the justice of the whites to 
the blacks is ‘‘Sectional or National?” with 
a rejoinder by Mr. Cable. 


At the warerooms of the California Furni- 
ture Company, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street, 
there are by far the best ash sets, in design 
and finish, for the money that has ever been 
seen in this city. 


Mrs. Charlotte Lisle of Chicago, well known 
to the Western press, ascribes the cure of a 
dangerous cough, accompanied by bleeding 
at the lungs, to Hale’s Honey of Horehound 
and Tar. ‘‘My cough,” she says, ‘‘threat- 
ened to suffocate me ~*~ * * but this 
remedy has removed it.” 

Gienn’s Salphur Soap healk and beantifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,20 

Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 


ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do| 


very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rattanware, which is always fashionable, 
can now be seen at the establishment of the 
California Furniture Company, Nos. 220 to 
226 Bush street, in great variety, and great- 
ly reduced in price. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Pactrro. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits— made to order, or ready made. We 
have tried them often, and know whereof we 


The best cough medicine is Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. Sold everywhere. 25c. 


We respectfully invite attention to the state. 
ment herewith presented, and beg to say we are 
——— with our achievements during the first 

alf of the present year. 

It is gratifying to us, also, to state that the re. 
sults attained are satisfaetory to our stockholders. 

We hope our success will receive the favorable 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi. 
ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 


Bank E remises, © 8150,000 00 
Other Real Estate,- - - - - ,556 27 
Land Association, Gas and 

Bank Stocks, ---- 31,304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 
Due from Banks, - - - - - 339.502 11 
Momey on Hand, - - - - - 481.805 78 


Fund 


Undivided Profits, 
Due Depositors, 
Due 


very liberal patronage during the past,a contin- 
uance of their favors is respectfully requested. 

The regular semi-annual dividend has been de- 
clared and a balance of accumulation placed to 
account of undivided profits. 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 
Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate. -_- 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 

It can be learned in one-third the time the 

ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u ed upon the lap in a public 
as-embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 

Price of Stenograph, $50.00. 

This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclis of paper, and 
FULL INSTRUCTION in theschcol, or correspond- 
ence to non-residents. Come and make a trial, 
or address G G. Wickson &Co , 


OS" REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOE 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cslinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favurite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and a)! tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


JAMES DUFF Y, S 


book, containing several hundred 
* proofs,” from who 
have Model Presses. Business meo, 
Clergymen, Teachers. Boys, Girl's, 
persons out of work,—everybody in- 
terested. A Press and (Outfit com- 


~ 


IMPROVED. 


HOLMES’ KETTLE PLATE 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 


boils out. 


This cut represents Plate, 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


, THIS IS A PERFECT PROTECTION 
= = against burning while cooking all kinds of 
moe, Vegetables, Meats, Puddings boiled in a 

= bag, etc., etc., even though all the water 

= Kettles whose bottoms have 

been burned until they are worthless can be 
used with perfect safety with this 
Agents wanted for every town on the t. 


639 MARKET ST, catiro 
The General Agency for the State of Oregon is, i 


30 ASH STREET, PORTLAND, oR. 


late. 


en 
at cial Bank 
sapls500,000.00. 
i ~ . San Francisco, Cal. 
July Ist, 1886. 
JOHN 19: 1-16. 
| 
$3,416,551 96 
‘| Surplus « «= « = §00,000 00 
ite - 23.318 71 
| 1,741,973 35 
151.259 90 
3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends for the 
| | 
PIANOS... 
| 
“DECKER BROS.”: 
H°™ PRINTING PAYS 
“The Proof of the Pudding,” &c. 
plete, from $5.00 to $10.00 and up. 
912 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 
| 


